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No. 473. 


To 


R. G. THOMSON, Esquire, 

Revenue Secretary to Government, 

Punjab and its Dependencies, 


THE JUNIOR SECRETARY to the 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER, 

PUNJAB. 


Revenue and Agriculture. 


Dated Lahore, 10/A August 1893. 


Sir, 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 443, dated 
the olh July 1892, submitting the Monograph on Pottery and Glass Manufacture 
in the Punjab by Mr. C. j, Hallifax, C. S., and to say that Mr. Hallifax has 
compiled a number of interesting facts with great industry and care. 

3. ! am to add that the Report seems to have been badly treated both 
by the printer and the proof corrector. 


I have, 8tc., 

R. G. THOMSON, 



__ Secretary to Cmmmenti Punjab. 

NEW DELHI- 


No. . 

a Ji. * o * “jR-,’— .*i»*-*. 


PtiDjtb Gorttaawnt Prtis, 





No, 442. 


From 


To 


A, J. GRANTj Esquirh, 

Junior Seer el ary to the Financial Commissioner, 

Punjabt 


E. B. STEEDMAN, Esquire, 

O^g. Remenue Secretary to Covernmenit Punjab, 


Dated ^th July 1892. 


Sir, 


1 am directed to submit 350 copies of a Monograph on Potterv and Glass 

Manufacture in the Punjab compiled by Mr. C, J, Wn 

Commissioners' instructions ivere contained m Circular letters No. 534 C of 
23rd January’ 1891 and No. 3373 of 23rd and ' an^^ to that 

Mr Elsmie thinks that Mr. HalUfax has succeeded m embodying all the informa¬ 
tion at his command in a clear and useful form on the lines suggpted m those 
letters. Bv far the best of the District Reports, m the opinion of Mr. Hallifax, 
is that for Sidlkot, which was draum up by Mr, Greenwood, Secretary of the 
Municipal Committee. After that comes the report for Hissar (prepared 
by Sarddr Charat Singh), which was good, 

2 The Monograph opens with a description of the \'^ous kinds of clay 
found in the Punjab and of the customary admixtures of certain substances such 
as salt, sand and coloured earths to render the clay more suitable to the pumose 
for which it is required. Paragraph 14^^ contains a description of the two kmds 
of potter’s wheel which alone are found m the P^^njab. The rum or single 
wheel is the lightest and commonest, but has the disadvantage of necessitating 
Sent stopWs of work, as it must be re-spun unth the hands whenever it 
Sns to slow down. The cAai pakri or double whce is much heavier, and 

easilv he moved but being turned by the feet it allows of better and more 
i "arpti the n^aking ot larger articles. The kUr., lor Song 
the pottery (paragraph 17) are generally verj- simple m construction. 

Mr, Hallifax then describes (paragraphs 21 ei s^,) the 
domestic utensils and other articles of rough pottery such as huqqaj lotas, 
chiiifis &c., and remarks upon their shapes, sizes, uses and price. A brief men- 
rio^ if m^de in paragraph 22 of the Jhajjar pottery of Rohtak and the kaga^i 
^ Tbpn na^ffraohs 23 et seq, deal with the caste, customs and prospects 

El the Mttel ^ Thr' ^niLs apf areotly e real caste cooastingol both Hindus 

and Musalmins—-the former principally in the south-eastern distitcts, the latter 0 
?he^fron?er-and Mr. Hallito estimates that only about one-third or one-fourth of 
the who e caste actually work as potters, and that of those who do, all or nearly 
lua^e obliged to supplement that profession mth some pth^ work dunng the 
all are omigea season. The potters are divided into two classes,— 

ihn^ov^ ootfir who is ^paid by the work he turns out, and the village potter, 
the town _ calculated in various ways and by various standards. 

S'^Xs on/ci«d?“ to be ularishlng/as e “ denr^d esisrs 

woTsSp of ■ M4ta ifevi ’ and jhe way in which the potter is affected by these 
superstitions. 



9 

3< Under the heading oPArt Pottery the ware of Mooltan and Peshdwar 
is discussed. There are said to be only Bve persons engaged in the latter work, 
and that of Mooltan is deteriorating. The number of workmen is small, and they 
are abandoning native patterns and the 6ne old blue color for bad copies of 
European designs and less effective browns and greens. Ordinary native 
ware is seldom glazed, and it seems probable that what little glazing is done will 
soon die out, as the profits are very low and the better classes vrho can afford 
to pay higher prices prefer_to buy imported china ware. 

4. The manufacture of earthenware toys (khilauna) is treated under a 
separate;, heading. Their sale is restricted to the occasions of certain Hindu 
fesdvals, and they are made by ordinary potters to meet the demands of these 
fairs. They are moulded either in burnt clay moulds or on a light wheel, and 
are of most fantastic shapes and colouring. It is worthy of notice that the 
import of cheap European wooden toys, chiefly German, is increasing, and may 
bring about a restriction of the native industry, 

5, The manufacture of glass is almost confined to the making of glass 
bangles (churfs), which are sold very cheap and are in great requisition every'* 
where. Paragraph 74 ^ves an account of some of the customs and superstitions 
regarding the wearing of these ornaments. Other glass articles are made very 
sparingly and consist of looking glasses, lamp'-chimneys, bottles, glasses, 
scent pnials, etc. It is improbable that the manufacture of glass by native 
methoas will ever be largely extended. In the large towms the competition of 
cheap imported glass is strongly felt, and in smaller places the necessarily small 
scale of production renders the cost of making everything except eh^ris almost 
prohibitive. 

I have, &c., 

A. J. GRANT, 

junior Secretary to the Financial Commissioner^ 

Punjab, 


GoTtrsmcDt Fcen, Uti«e-l3'7'9a«559. 
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MONOGRAPH 


OX THE 

POTTERY AND GLASS INDUSTRIES 

or THE 

PUNJAB. 


1 . Subject-—TLo induBtriea selected as tbe subject of tbe llonograpli 
for 1891 arc those connected with pottery and glass. They are considered under 
three heads, t£i.; I,Eude Pottery; II, Gloaed Pottery, Art Work and Toys; lU, 
Glass. 

The glass manufacture is practically confined to the making of “kfinch 
chiiris,” or bangles, and is limi^ in extent. The mamifacture of toys is not a 
tegnlar industry, but is carried on fipasmodically to meet the irregular demands 
TTliIcb arise chieSy during Hindu “ melus,” The forms of many common and 
unginzed vessels, such as “ surabis " and " kiiziis,’* are certainly artistic, but work 
which can bo classified under the bead of Art Pottery, aa combining artistic design 
and colour with artistic form, exists in Mooltan and Peshawar alone, and gives 
employment to a very small number of workmen. Delhi “ porcelain ” is also 
noticed under this head. The giaKing of earthenware for domestic use is not 
often practised. Hence the most important branch o£ the industries nndcr 
report is the manufacture of rude and un glazed vessels, being, as it is, esaontial 
to the domestic comfort of the people and of considerable importance to agn-^ 
cultui^ in supplying the customary means of irrigation. 

I.—Ruhb PoTTEav. 


2 - Clay used-—Tim Punjab potter uses the simplest means and in¬ 
struments in his trade. He prefers to avail himself of the matertals that lio 
nearest to his band without going f urther afield in search of what may answer his 
purpose better. Thus in tho matter of day, the potter uses the variety that 
IS found in his immediate neighbourhood. Tho District reports enable me to give 
no exact description of the ohoracter and quality of the clays of the Province, 
except in roference to Hazara, for which District Mr. Middlemiss, of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey, has kindly famished the following note:— 


3 - Nht& Oil Hasiara clays-—“Thedays of thcHazfira District may 
1)0 roughly divided up as follows:— 


Age. 


Eecent. 


Teriianj. 


Jurtaiic. 



l&ferier porcelain day end eemi-decomnosed fetapar fonnd iD tho 
yicinitj’ of the granite rcasscs in Upper Haafim. 

Light reddiah-brown cli^, asaociat^ with loams and sands, which go 
to form the ollaviani of tho present larger river beds. 

Bright red claja, associated with tho soft- satidsteno of tha *' Mnrrea 
beds '* found along tho southern border of tho hills. 

A few grey soft abnlosor clay a. 

The jot black " Spiti sbalo '* of this ago is found at tho enrlaca as & 
black clay, or may bo TOconvorted into a black olay by mixing with 
water. 


On the whole, the clays of Hazara are poor, unless the reported porcelain clays 
of Upper Hazdru turn out to he better than they seem (see QazHteer^ Hamm, 
paragraph 12). Under (2) ]ierbaps come those most useful for rougli pottery, 
though ( 5 ) doubtless would W hotter if there wore enough of it; (2), (3) and (-t) 
are, however, all more or less loamy in character, owing to sandy admixture, 
which unfits them for finer work." Jrom tUodistnet report it appears that the 
red clays arc practically recognised as tho most useful, 

4 - Ol&y gfiHOrally found." As in KarAra, so throughout the Province, 
the clays fund in each district are of two or three IdudS) oolotired in varioua 
shades of grey and red. Clay described as white or yellow is not common, and 



i3 found only in the Deraj^ and Peshjiwap 

£j5!S''i>fersss;'&“»,^ 

;SK'sr^~3!Hi=^=5S»i^^ 

In the Derajttt, the light red day is caUed “ kappar, and a day called gusur 
ia found, which is said to beof a brown and greenish colour. 

5 . Characteristics of clay most commonly nsed-“The Bame day 
is used for rough pottery and for art work: tbe Tomties chieSy used are the 
liaS roS aBd tbe'^ so-cdled *■ kdli mitti;- which is not black but ^ey m 
rSonr really black clay being very rare* Tlie ligkt red day absorbs little 

lifrlft atlicious oasT to uiaiiLpulatej and capable of being made very 
e^othraLl ta^S Hlighfred eoJr. while tbe Mi.mitti'■ ie decide and 
Sioils and hnrna to a dark brick red. The light clay le preferred for the 
mannfactiro of emaU vessels and of those “"a" “ moulds or simply, tnrarf on 
the wheel without further manipulation after they thro^ in tbeir 

“green" state, »,e, liefore they are burnt. It is easier to work, and bunia a 
better oolonr than the black clay, but the latter la preferred if the ves^l to be 
made is largo and has to be worked up after leaving the wheel, and also for 
vessels, Buch as cooking-pots, which are subiected to heat and hard wear. 

6. Clay, where ohtained-^The red day is obtained one or two 

faet below the surface of the ground. In sandy tmcteit ia occaaionally dug 
out to tbe depth of four feet, and in such tracts the pits dug for the supply of 
brick-olay are resorted to by tbe potter. The black clay la as easy to obtain as 
the red for it is found wherever there m a village pond or a ^rsh, and also m 
depressions in the level of tbe countiy hi water fltauda tor ^^7 

of time. In Kdngra the clay deposits, which ai'e known as matMm, are 
situated in alluvial hill-aides, and the banks of the Indus and other rivers and 
streams also yield clay—with an exception m the case oftho Jnmna, &]Mts 
which are known to yield clay exist in almost every village, and the ^ttor Iim 
no difficulty in getting what be wants. lie digs it up himself and uses ins 
donkeys to trau sport it to his house. City potters may, like thoir v Jlage bretb ren 
fret their own eW, or they may buy it for about 2 annas per donkey-load 
(about one maund). Even in places like Femsepore, where it is said to some¬ 
what difficult to obtain, good clay is got within three or four miles of the city, 
and can be bought for four to eight annas per cart-load, according to quality. 
Tho only exception mentioned in the reports to the rule that |wttera do not go 
outside their own districts for clay, are the small import into Kohat of red clay 
from the Afridi Pass counti^ for use in making the bottoms of cooking-pote, 
and the import into tho same district of clay from Kaldbagh in Bannu, 

7. C 03 t of day— Clay generally coats nothing, as it is obtained 

from uncultivated lauds which are " ahdmilat deh.” from which the potter, ns a 
villaffo " kamtn," is all owed to take it without payment. And even if .i man 
Coes for clay to » village in which he ia not a “ kamin " no clmrge is ortbnm ily 
^do The only districts in which payment is the rule are Kam^l and Kiingra, 
in which the “ kumhilr ” is not always regarded aa a “ sepi." Ifor clay taken 
from common bind, the potter in Kdngra has to make a special contribution to 
the vUlage fund, and in he has to supply,^ in rotation with his follow 

nottors, all tho vessels required by Government officials on tour. Of course if tlio 
“ kumhar ” prefers to go for clay to laud in tbe poasession of a “ zamindar,” ho 
has to pay for it, and tho clay so obtained is fiometimes so good as to make it 
worth his while. Tho price paid varies; most often all tho vessels required by 
the owner of tho land are supplied freo of cost, aometimcB a sum of lie. 1 or 
Bs. 2 in cash is paid per annum, and in Mooltan the charge ia based on the area 
of the land dug up, Bs. 2 being paid annually for each maria. 

8 . Coloured earths, “Banni," fee. “Besides the clay of which the 
vessel is formed, coloured earths are the only other materials used in nido 
pottery work. These cannot be moulded, and they are used eimply as colouring 
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matter. Tliat moat commonly used is red, but black and wliitc enrtli is al^ 
procured in tbo Salt Kange. The red earth is uaually found m a few spots m 
?ach district, and is known as “banni,'' “panni’ or (red ochre). 

This colouring matter costa the potter very little. It can be bought for 10 
s 6 tb per rupee t but usually one potter makes the journey to tbe spot wheto the 
earth is found, and brings back on his donkeys as much as ho and his fellow 
potters in tlie noighbourliood require, and as it ia veiy sparingly used a supply 
thus procured lasts a long time. Tho “banni* is diasolved m water, and 
the wash is appUed with a cloth to the ware before baking. If banni is not 
available, tbe colour is got from » surkbt or the powderrf pieces of old crockery. 
In Amrifaar oxide of lead is applied, and in Dera Ismail Khan au carUi, called 
« sim mitti," is used, which is got from the Shirani hills and costs Eo 1 per 

tnaund. 


9. Preparation of clay.—To prepare clay for use, it is firab dried 


and then thoroughly pounded with a wooden pounder, called mungh, 

powder 13 sifted through a sieve {‘* channa or “jhanna ). The fin 


/' and the 
fine powder 

thus obtained is put aside, and the coarse clay loft in the sieve is put into water 
and dissoh^. The powder is then added to the liquid, and the whole a 
aUgbtly dried and kTieaded with the hands. These precedes am performed 
mom or less camfuUy according to tho manner m which each mdmdual works, 
but 03 a rule little c^re seems to be taken over them t though two or three 
days may well be spent in pounding and sifting the clay, and three or fmir days 
more in kneading and “ wedging ” it, the whole process of pounding and knead- 
itie is often finished in sis or seven hours, and the use of the sieve is sometim^ 
dispensed with, the iMwdered clay being simply sifted through the fingers. I ho 
method followed in tho jails is to mix water with the powdered clay, and then 
allow it to stand until the coarser pieces sink to the bottom, fi^lly drawing off 
for uao the fine clay that rises to the top and rejecting the sediment; but tins 
plan has not been generally adopted by potters, though it is occasionally foUowed 
in preparing clay for fine ware. 

10. Admurtnre of sand-— Any admixture which it is proposed to 
make with the clay is made dnring the process of kneading. Sand e^ery- 
whem added to stiff clays to render them mom plastic and to dimmish the mk 
of breakage in baking, but the proportion of sand to clay taries greatiy. It is 
largest in Karaal, where two parts of sand are mixed with on© of clay, but more 
commonly only one-third or one-fourth sand is added, though the mixturo of as 
much as two-thirds the weight of clay is not rem. The admixture of cou^ 
varies with the quality of the clay, and no sand at all would be required if tbe 
clay was itself light and sandy. Instead of sand a light day is often mixed 
with a stiff clay to render tho latter more fit to work. 

11, Admixture of salt, saltpetre or powdered bulruslies.— Sait 
and saltpetre aro also mixed with day. but the object ofndngtli^mis tomcre^ 
the cooling qualities of vessels such as “ gharils ” and " sumKIa in which water 
is kept. Eut salt or saltpetre is so used in a few districts only, as m bir^ 
where the potters uso salt only at the special request of their customera* and add 
only one part to one hundred parts of day. In districts wbera this mixturo is 
used, vessels made of it are coneidered superior to those made of simply day. 



ripe fruit ia tho port that is used, 


12 . 


ifi. Storage of prep^ed clay .“After having been well kneaded and 
prepared, the clay requires to be put aside for a day or two in a cool, sliady place 
m order to lose som© of its anporfinousmoietoro. For this purpose it la made up 
into"pmniis’' orballsofalmntlOs^ra each, and depoBited mside the potters 
houBo. Oitlinarily, only just as much day is prepared at one time as 1.3 sufficient 
for tho work in hand; lienc© no arrangements for the storage of prepared day arc 
naual. But if a potter is in tho habit of keeping a large stock of prepared clay, 
which he probably does only if ho has to go far to get it, he deposits it m a wide 
hole made in the ground, called " ghambail" or ** bhora,” which has a very narrow 
mouth, closed by a potLory cover or a piece of cloth. 
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13 Potters’ wieels —The wheel or '^chak ” is uBcd in " throw¬ 
ing *' or Wming most kinds of pottery ware, though largo vessels aro_ siab- 
iected to conaidorahle manipulation after leaving the whcoU In the case of very 
large articles, the "chiik** is not used at all, the moulding being done entirely 
by hand, and in the case of « surdhls” J'jhajjaia” and ‘'chdlams*' tho wheel is 
used only to finish vessels prepared in moulds. 

Two descriptions of wheel are in uso, vu., 0 ) “ single wheel turned 
by hand and supported on a pivot placed upon the aiirfiwe of the 
and (2) a double wheel, which is fitted in a hole,* 2 feet G inches or 8 feet 
deep, and is turned by the action of the feet. Figures of the two kinds of wheel 
are given in Plate I. 

Tho simple wheel is called ” ram chfik,” and ia that which is alinost 
univertally used in the Divisions of Delhi and Jullundur, the double wheel 
being found only in Delhi and tlie. large towns, where it is used for the mouldrog 
of biff vessels. The double wheel is almost exclusively used in the resnawar 
Division aud Derajat. In the rest of tho Pimiah both wheels are fonnd, but 
wherever Kashmiri potters exist, they mvariably use the “ rum chak. 


14 - “ Earn chak”—The “ rdm ohak ” is made either of wood, stone, 

or clay. The latter variety is the most common, the clay being mixedi with 
some suhstance (such as the hair of camels or goats, or else^ cotton, flax or 
donkey’s dung) to bind and strengthen it and diminish the risk of breakage. 
The diameter is from 2 | to 3 feet and the thickness from 3 to 4 inches, and a 
round piece of stone (chiikvati) is let into the under side to hold the axis of iron 
{kil or killi) or of wood (chnthi), which revolves cm a pivot called « thdna” or 
" chopat ” supported on a framework of wood t otberwise the kil” Is fixed in 
the ♦' thiina ” as in the diagram. Occasionally tho wheel is strengthened by cross 
pieces of wood, and is enclosed in a circular wooden frame, and a slab o! baked 
clay (thikra) or stone is sometimes found let in at the centre of the upper part to 
serve as a surface for working, and to prevent the clay of the wheel from dam- 
a^ge by moisture. But the Punjabi potter cares little for these refinementa, and 
genei^ly works with a simple wheel which has neither frame nor slab. 

Motion is imparted to the " ram <Mk ” by means of a stick which is 
usually called " danda,” but to which the names “ soti,” “ chakdaiida,” ” chaM- 
sra,” " chdklai" and “ chaket ” are also applied in various districts. This stick 
fits into a notch or hole made near the circumference of the upper surface of the 
wheel. The hole inclines at an angle of 45 * to the surface, with its mouth 
towards tho centre, and thus the stick, which is about 3 feet long, when fixed in 
the hole, also mcUnea over the centre of tho wheel. The working imparts aa 
initialimpctus with his hanchi and feet, and then grasps the stick with both 
Lands, the right being over the middle of the " chile,” and the left holding 
the end of the Stick. An action of the hand and wrist causes the wheel to 
revolve, and it U so well balanced that the impetus given is sufficient to keep 
it spinning steadily for from 5 to 10 minutes, during which timo the 
“ danda ” is laid aside, and both hands are used in throwing ” the clay which 
has been placed ready on tho wheel. The weight of the rdm chdk ” is from 
1 to l^mjiunda, aud it is raised 6 inches off tho ground on its pivot. Its 
advantages are, that it can bo moved as occasion rorjuires and placed wherever 
tho ]iotter finds it most convenient to work, and it costs very littlo. A wooden 
“ohilk, ” which lasts for 20 years, can bo got from a tarkbdn for Re, 1, while 
the clay wheel will last 5 or 6 years, and actually costs the potter nothing. It 
takes throe days to make, and its value may thus be put at 12 annas or under. 


This wheel, however, is given to " wobble ” when it begins to slop spin¬ 
ning, and tho jwtter has to leave off his work to set it going again, thus losing 
the time which is economised by the use of thcdoublo wheel, which is turned by 
the feet and always spins steadily. 


15. The double wheel.-^'The double wheel is called "chAklakri,” 
and is fixed in a pit about 2 feet 6 inches, or 3 feet deep and 3 feet in diameter. 
It has an axis (tir or salai) which passes through a beam (phalri, pnrari) placed 
over the mouth of tho pit, and tores on an iron point (sumba, tumli or chnthi) 
upon a block of stono ^tta) or a piece of camel’s bone or wood (chopat) fixed 
in the bottom of the pit. Attached to tho axis there arc two discs of wood, ono 
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lit Uie upper eud aud oud near the bottom. Thu upper disc la that on ; 

Slay 19 wSrkeds it ia Oor 10 inches in diamatcr and 2 mches (luck, and is made \ 
with its centre slightly raised; it is commonly called topi or 
lower disc is 2 feet in diameter and a inches thicki and isbcnud wuncl the outer 
ea^rwiiU an iron band. It is known as » cbak or «thdan “ and the workman, 
sitting on the edge On thopit, pashes it with his font and^^ seta the upp^ table 
spinning. The double wheel is generally known as ** chak, but in the Dcrajat 
it is called cliarkh ” and ebakkar.*' 


16 . Other instrumeiita-—In addition to a wheel, the following 
instruments are used: — 

(1.) *' Taga A string, usually called '* taga *’ or dora,” and aleo known 
as**chM!),” “chlwaTi” or“ kalwatn” used to separate the moulded portion 
of the clay from the rest of the lump on the wheel. It is drawn gently through 
the clay at the place where it is to be cut while the wheel is turning at full speed. 

^2.) _ (3). " Thatwa” and^Konera.’' —These instruments are represented 

in Plate I, Figs. 3 and 4 . A large vessel when it leaves the wheel is only 
roughly formed, and b much thicker and smaller than it is intended to become. 
This rougli shape, while still moist and before baking, is beaten out ^to the 
required size and thinness by the use of the thatwa " and " koncra ” The 
fonuor is a flat mallet of wood, ol>out a foot long, and has ono of its sid^ 
slightlr concave, and the latter is a convex piece of clay or stone flttcd with 
ft handle, The “konera” is held with the left hand against the inside of a 
vessel to bo operated on, and the concave side of the ** thatwa '* is used to tap 
• the vessel over the spot where the “ koncra ” b hehl. In this manner the clny 
is bealen out as muen as required. The commonest names for these instruments 
are thatwa,” “ tbatwi,” and “ konera ” or “ koneri ” But the former is also 
called “thapa,” “ thapi," *‘1111111*00" and "thola,” and the latter "paindi 
or*'pindi,” “ kariru,” “ chappi" or “thipa," In the Derajat the common 
namM are used, but the “thatwa" is also known as "phala," “phatki" or 
" cliappra," and the “ konera" as “dhelu ” or“ watta.” 


( 4 ). “ Arthxa ” —^lilo the “thatwa "and "konera” nro being used 
the vessel is held up in a concave rest called " arthrn," arthri " or " khopra." 
This iH made of clay mixed with soniethlng to bind it, or else is simply fbe 
semicircular half of an old ** ghara," 


( 5 ). Scrapers— Iron blades or aernpers. called “chilni," are used to 
smooth the ware while it is on the wheel. 'J'hese sempers are occasiocally 
shaped like small cups or “ katora,” and are then called ** khorija" tJcraiiers 
of wood are also used, as well as pieces of wet cloth (parola or lir) and smooth 
stones (gitt). 

{6), Uica_ThappSs” and " sJinchds " are pieces of wood on which 

patterns are carved, and they are used for impressing these patterns on the ware, 

(7) , Moulds.—Moulds of baked clay, used in rooking ** suidhfs.” &c., 
are also called " sdnehas." Before being used they are sprinkled with sand to 
prevent the clay sticking. 

(8) . Brush.—*' Chatarm, ” clmtrEn ” or " qakm " is a bnish used in 
applying “ banni " or other colouring matter, and in painting lines and design a 

OD potS^ 

(0). '* Pfttris.”—” Patri," ** pinawat" or “ teriwat ” ia a slab on which 
clay is kneaded immediately beforo use. 

( 10 ). " Trena ” —** Trena ” or “ bhunda ” is a bowl containing water 
or sand kept by the aide of the potter as he works. The water is used to wet 
the hands with, and the sand to dry the hands or to add to the clay. 


(U) ** Paana” —The Amballa potters use a sort of hoop, called 
“ pasna," with which they cut heaps of kneaded clay into thin slices in order to 
detect and remove stones or any other hard aubstances. This corresponds to 
what is known aa “ wedging " 

17 . Method of manufacture —In proceeding to the manufac¬ 
ture of veatelg, the potter thoroughly kneads some of his prepared clay on & 
'■ patri ” and places it on ” chdk,” after wetting the latter. The wheel is ihen 
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set ill motion, and both liands are used to shape the clay by the prcssii^ of the 
fingers and tliumba, tlio hamU being coat itmally moistened in the "treno.” Small 
and simple vessels, such 33*‘pjHltis ” and " diwii^” are finished on the wheel, and 
a large nt^mber is made fniip one Intnp of clfiy witlionfc stopping the reTohition j 
each vessel is out off when ready with the ** taga/* The larger vessels jerk¬ 
ed up with ‘‘tbatvva ” and “ konera,” sand being sprinblca inside and out 
to prevent sticking, A vessel is usually beute« out a little, nml water is tnen 
applied tfi it, and it is allowed to _ dry for a few hours. After this, the. beating 
out and drying process is repeated as ofeen ns necessary, sO'hietiiOL’S as ofteii as 
five or sis times, Wlien the final shape has been arrived at, all cracks Are filled 
up with >i mixture of clay and sand, flinl the vessel is smoothed on the wheel 
with the “chilni ’ or “ gitis” and is set aside to diy a little before baking. 

A-coating of clay is of ten put over the bottom of pots to strengthen lliem^ 
anda wash of" kallar,” or a sprinklingof sand, saltor saltpetre, is sometimes appli¬ 
ed to ware just before baking, 

18 . Oolottring apd ornament atioa-—When the pottery is 

ready for the kiln, it is, as a rule, coloured with '‘biiTmi’*n3 doffcrttieil above. 
Uircles are occasionally scratched on while the vessel is revolving on the wheel, 
and designs are stamped on with tliap^W* or roughly scrateUed on with naib.' 
and grain a of iiand are sometimes beaten in to form patterns. On the red 
*' bauni ” the potter's women make rade paintings in black lines,—called “ chit- 
tan,”—and wliibr fto%vers or omnnients can be produced by tlie use of chalk, 
Tho black Hues often have a peculiar meauing, for the “ gliara ” which e Hindu 
lias to present to his giirn " must be ornamented with them t hence in some, 
places, as in Kama), ‘' ghan'is ’* so marked are used by Hindus only. 

Very few vessels are coloured black, this coin nr being us<ed, ns n rule, for 
puriibis,’^ '* hiifti'iiis ” and “ ch tilains ” only, Black is obtained after the vessels 
hav^Tieen bakethb^ putting camel's or goat's dimg or chips of doodrir wood 
into the kiln, and then completely stopping up every opening; so that the smoke 
jjeuetrates tho ware and gives it tlio colour. 

19 - EilnS-—Kegvilar kilns of the klml described by .ilr, Badcn- 
Poweil m e only oucusiimally met with in places where fi do pottery is inado. The 
most compion form of kiln (liwll, blntlti) is a simple liolo dug in the ground near 
the potter's house. The materid ii.^eJ for firing is " oplfta ” or ** kiiniMs ” (cow- 
dung cakes) with straw and sweepings—wood is too expenaive. Tho '^opiiia ’* 
lire laid H foot or so deep on ibe giOnnd and arranged so as to s^nd up 
on tlioir edges, Vcssola are put over them in layers, each layer being separated 
from that above it by “oplas,” and Email vessels are enclosed in pans w'liieh 
are especially kept for this purpose. The whole kiln is covered over witTi 
swoepiugs ntid straw ; holes are made in this dovtn-iag and fire is applied from 
bojpw. Thu beat is reguhiteJ by opciiiugor elosing the holes in the covering, 
and if the flame is pule tho heat is cousiiloml too slow, and too strong jf the 
llatnd is greenish. The clidrheter of the kiln is ancli that its cajiacify as well aa 
the time tfifcen to fire it a*© not constant. Tho larger kilns hold 500 vrasels and 
refjiiire two or three days firing, while othei’S take 100 vcsaela only, n'likh eon 
be iisked in one ilight. The uumlier of times tlio kilo is used ftlw varies with 
its capndty ; thus in Feroieporo it is used twice a month, but in Bannti only 
four times in tho year. Uwing to want of oare in the preparation of the cloy 
and ware, ami also to tho primitive imtii™ of the kiln, the loss in baking 
through, breaking and burning is very greot, and is said to omoiitlt to 2o per 
cent, in auramer, and as much os 40 pur cunt, in winter. 

20 , Articles made—The articles chiefly mode are those in common 
domestic use or those required for Hgricultnral purposes. 

20 . (!) Water-pots, “gbaras,” fee,—Among the domcslio vessels^ 
Ibost intended for the keeping and cording of water nro the • mn#t import.-int!^ 
Of these, the largest in common use is the « mat ” or “ mitti," the price- of 
which ranges from 1 to 4 nnnns, acoonling to ma. A larger vossel then the 
“ mat " is the mattan," which runs up to 12 annas in price, but this is meont 
rot 90 much for'domestic iiflo as tor the storagobf graitf and the Mnpplv of water 
in'rabsfihes. In Katigra the “mat'* is known as matlohA” Tlii vessel is 
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folIoTTpJ 111 EJZ0 by tliG “ chiiti” or ** matka,” wlxicb is occasionally calletl "ma- 
inra*’; the “ chdti '* uaimtly soki for abo'Ut coo anna. The chdtiiri ’* is a 
vessel which resemblpR the “chdti,'’ bat is smaller ; it (s somelimcs hif^r a;nl 
sotneiimes smaller tlmn a “ ghara,’* which latter costs from <1 pies to one anna, 
and from its cbnveaieut size is the water vessel which is in .most generd use. 
The nnnies “ mat " and “ cbdti ’* are not uaod in tlio Delhi Division, where the 
largest vessels, costing three or four annas, are called “ jiiiir,” and the next in 
size, which are about twice as largo as the Ol^^irlary “ ghara,” are known as 
“ gol." 

The vessels named above differ not only in size, but also in shape : they 
are shoani in Plate II, Figs. 1, 2 , 3 . The “ghara” lias a round body with a 
somewhat narrow month j the “chiiti” and “ inatka’* are made with a body 
like that of a ghara," but 'with a loiver neck and more open moutli; and the 
“ mattau,” “ jliar and “ gol" all lifl’Va an elongated body ond broad 

mouth, 

A cover, culled ” cUapni *' or "cln'mi,” is sold with “ghants,” ■* cUutis,” 
h£c., and is not ae^wrately charged for, “Ghnras,” which are usually maijo to 
hold from ‘20 to 25 3lts of water, iwe used by all classes,“•Muhiimiu'K.lans Ifiiiilua 
and Europeans, — and on account of tlmir porosity aT-o [):irtlculai‘ly suited, as water 
vessels, te tho Punjab. Vessels larger than the “gliara” aroused for wnter 
chietty by Muhammadans, aa Ilindi'is prefer copper to eartlieuware for keeping 
large quiintlties of ivater. But Hiniliis as well as Mnhatnniadans moro com¬ 
monly nsfl them for keeping gridni “gur," " slier a," itc,, while “ clnit ts’* and 
“ tnatkiis ” aro also used for keeping milk, nml in “ helnits” to collect “ gnr” as 
it is pressed out. Tiie larger vessels are conaidered to be the moru adapted to 
cooling water, but, na noted ivbove, salt is eometimeg used in making the smaller 
ones in order to improvo tlteir cooling (pialitiea, and vessels made of cky mited 
with suit realise slightly better prices than those made of simple clay. 

“ Gliants " from wiiicli hot water is poured wlvite bathing'are made with 
a small Bjjoiit, ami are used by Hindus and Muhammadans. The epout is added 
to an ordinary " ghara before baking, and adds nothing to its price. 

The ordinary life of a “ ghsira “ is about d months, hut poor people sorae- 
timos jnvserve them with gieat care; iind tlio caso of a in:m h recorded wto 
had a vessel that had been in use five years, and of the cooling qualities of which 
ho was still proud, tlioiigh it was hlaok aiul dirty. A poor fiiinily uses only a 
“gkara” or two during a year, while a family in easy circumstances, if Utndu, is 
said to use 2 d to 25 in a year, but only 7 or 8, If MnliamTnadan, Every fiimily, 
.however,, uses this and other ivater vessels, not only for water, but nslo for 
keeping grain, &c,, and the mauufactnro of such vessels is the most important 
psu't of the ordinni'y potter’s work. The JuHiindm' report gives estimates 
of tlio I'niue of the vai'icma vessels tm-noil out In that district iit ones year, frcni 
which it appears that the total outlum is of tho value oF Its. * 2 ,-M,OOtf, of 'which 
“glmriis " wore made to the value of tls. 1 , 13 , 000 , “ chltis ” to the value oE 
ovov' 15 s. 5 , 7 tH), and “ tnats" over Ks. 2,400 ; these water vasseU thus having 
altogether a vnlne of mgro than half the total outturn of pottery in thu district. 
Had figures been given for othor districts it would probably have been seen that 
the case wag the same throughout the Province. 

TheBumbor of vessels that a man c.'in nuko in a day Is diflicult testate 
nccurittely, because the sizes of each kind of vessel vary so greatly. It may be 
muglily said that 20 to 25 smaU “ ghiiraa ” or 8 to 12 largo “ ghants “ aru a fair 
average, while from 7 to 10 “olultis " or 4 or oof the largest vcsslU can he 
itiaijo in one day, though n “ mat,” if very large, may take several days. All 
these vessels aro made rotighly on tlio wheel, ainl lire theri -hammt.<rad ont with 
the “ thatws ” and “ konerti”; and the estinmtes of daily otnturn refer to tho 
number that can be made in one day from prepared clay. As a ruh*, jmiers 
work together, or are helped by their fuinilivs; so that one nnm is contluuously 
at tlio wiioei, while others look after ihe clay and the kiln. If, however^ the 
Kune man prcpartii the clay and thou umdc the .vesaels and baked them, it would 
take him three days or more to finish the number tliat.lio could mould in one /day. 

20. (2.’) “ Sarahb^'*— An ordinary adjunct'to tbd " gbara” or other 
'Water-vessel is the gbglet, called “snrdhf" or “ jhajjhar,!* ond also known aa 
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“ki'iaft” Dr'^lota," Mngra aa Ttis Tessel.liktUhe; gWr 

is made of varions Vkes; Us commonest form 1 j^ a round body a-itli a tong 
narroir neck (a4 shown in I'Jate 11. FJg. ■^). it is used m the docantor m 
which to drav water for immediato use. The body is sometimes made on he 
wheel and with the '■ tbatwa” and konem -the neck and ^casionally he 
bottom also, being made separately and joined on afterwards, with a nng of clay 
put over the join between the neck and body to make it more securo* But, as 
anile, “sui^liis” are moulded. The body is made m two moulds (hay m- 
naqsli*' or designs stamped on them, which appear on the surulii, m re ic ). 
Tlie moulded hakes join hofiKontally in the middle, and the n^k is made sepa¬ 
rately on the wheel, and the different parts are joined together on the wheel, 
which is revoked while they ore adjusted. Inequalities in the joints arc 
smoothed of! with the wet cloth or the atones and scrapers kept for the 


purpose. 

This vessel is used by Hindus and Huhimniodana, and occasionally by 
Europeans, It has a greet vnritty of fortna besides that mentioned above. 
Thus the “ battak ” has flattened sides, and is fitted with cays to allow of its being 
slung up by a cord on the'back of a traveller. The *‘jhaTi* is another form, 
and is a large vessel, either round or flattened , but with a uarrcw, low neck into 
which two fingers only can be inserted, and is used for carrying water on jour¬ 
neys, or to places whero work has to be done but water is not procurable, 
variety of tlie “ jhiiri” is made in Sbahpur of a size which can bo conveniontly 
carried in donkey bags. One kind of Burdhi/’ called ’*phiisa,” resemblea an 
English tea-pot, and another kind has two chambers separated by a space between 
them ; the inner chamber, in which water is kept, is thus aiirroundcd by a perfor¬ 
ated chamber, which is used cither for ornament or because it helps in cooling 
the water. 


As ** sunlhia" are generally moulded, a large number con he turned out 
daily, and the average outturn is 30 or more ordinary “ stirdhb," 15 or 10 
“hattaka" or 3 or (5 " jharia.” The price of all varieties range from 3 pies 
to 1 or 2 an DOS, and even the more elaborate forms do not exceed the latter 
price, 

20 , (3.)“Gilaa’'—The “giltia*’ is generally used with the ** annllnV’ 
as the “ sui^hi” with the “ gliaiu.” The ‘‘giMs,” more properly called “ itb- 
khortt ” (or “ matkdna *’ in Delhi), is a small deep pot with a rim. It is moulded 
entirely on the ivlieel, and as it is perfectly simple largo numbers are made in 
one day, so that the price is I or 1 ^ pies each —sometimes 3 pies each. Water 
is poured from the suralif ” into the '* iibkhora” and drunk from it ; hence its 
use ia confined entirely to Muhammadans, as Hindus are unablo to use 
it owing to their belief that enrthenwaro is defiled when anything has been 
eaten off it, or vvheu it baa been touched by the lips in drinking from it. 


20 . ( 4 ) '* Astawa “ ox “ Knza.”—Another vessel peculiar to Muhammadana 
is the ** astau-d,’* “ kusta,’' “lota," ** badhna** or “ wndhani," which is nsod for 
ceremonial ablutions before prayers—some are usually kept in every mosquo 
for tho use oE the worshippers. It is commonly made like a long necked “ sunlhi ” 
with a spout and handle (Plate II, Pig. 5 ); the spout is characteristic, but tho 
handle is sometimes dispensed with. The body and neck are made liko those 
of a “ Burdlii,” and the spout and handle are made afterwards and joined on. 
As the vessel is moulded, a large number can be made in a day, and its price is 
generally from 3 to G pies. 
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f5>. Coeking-poU-—Cooking vcEsels of eartlien-ware are not used by 

-„ood caste, as earthen-ware is defiled if anything is cooked in it, but 

hluhammadans and low-caste llindds use a cooking-pot which resembles a 
Mti (Pint. U. Kg. 6). Tbi. pot» know, u “ Ufadi." and it atarboTllio 
name “ kunii," kfinl “ or “ katwi." It is made in the same way as a “ gliara ” 
and 10 large or 20 small ones can be made in one <Lw, the price van'inff from 

w/-! keep water in, and 

all “ Landis are used both by Hindus and Muliammadans for the storage of dry 

goods, such as grain, floor and epices. Tho “ chapni" or » chdni *’ S used i 
a cover for this pot, as well as for tlie “ghara/'and is called “ moJi " in 
Katkgra. 
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20, (B ) Vessels for cooking^ roti —Tlie *‘tnwi’* or " tliobi *’ is anotW 
GOoktDg vessel, tmil is iised for cooking " roti.‘' It is a flat ]>Jate on winch the 
" roti IS placed and baked, and costa from 3 to G pins, about 15 being nade in 
n daj. In Koh^t a “ tandur ** is also used for cooking “ roti, “ and is described 
am large jar, which is heated, and round the aides of which the “rotis" are 
placed. 

20 . C 7 -) Plates and Dishes and Cnps,—The vessels used as plates and dishes 
are the “ tabSq,” " taMqn,*’ “ patroli ” and rikabf”—the forma of which are 
shown in Plate If, Figs. 7 and 8. These are all round flat dishes with raised 
sides, and differ only in size. The largest is the ** tabiiq,“ sometimea called 
“ domri,” or ** cowri,'’ and it is used for serviug up rioo or other food. The 
** tabaqri," " patrolfand '* rikdbi** arc all small dishes, and are used as plates, 

' The ** tabiiq ” is placed in the couiro of the circle formed by the family or guests, 
and each person dips his Angers into it, and transfers a portion of its contents 
to his own ** rikiibi ” for disposal. Hiudds use plates only of metal or leaves 
(petal); hence these eartheu-wnre dishes arc peculiarly ^luhnmmadan. Their 
price varies from 1 pie for the *' rikabf to 6 pies for tho " labaq." 

A vessel called “ sanak,” and correspondirig to the " rikabf,” but made 
more like a saucer, is used by poor Uiudus in place of brass ** fchnifg,” and 
occasion ally by rich and high-caste HiudiSs for acid food, which would duinage 
metal vessels, or on the occasion of feasts, when many plates aro required. Tho 
“sanak ” costs 1J pie, and is usually thrown away after having boen used once. 

■MubammadaTiB use cups of various sizes—'•pitUI” (“ batH 
in Bannu)—for drinking soup, milk and other liquids. These nro made on 
the wheel in tho form of a deep sjiucer or cup (as in Plate II, Fig. y), tho bot¬ 
tom being flalteticd after the vessel is removed from the wheel. Several hun¬ 
dreds can be made by one man in a day, and the larger ones are sold for 1 to 3 
pies each, while tlie smaller ones coat only d p-imas per cent, ilradiig only use 
them as they use the “ sanak.” 

Covered dishes, called ** sarposh ** or “ dhnkwau,’' arc used by Muham¬ 
madans for serving up " roti. ” They are like a tabaq ” with a cover, which is 
often ornamented with stamped patterns, and cost from 1 to 3 amms each, 

20. (8,) Vessels used a a receptacles for grain and other dry gpods.—The ves* 
sols in which water is kept, and mom especially tiiose of larger size, are used by 
lx)th Hindus and hluhammadans ns receptacles for dry gootis. But vessels mado 
especially for this purpose, and also used by all classes, are the “ jhdnvvsila," 
which is like a large *' chati ” ; the ** kulfa;” witb its diminutive the " kulfi,” a ^ 

scmi-ciroular pot provided with a cover; the “ biula," which is made something 
like a well "tind" ; and the "kulhia,'* which ia a very small “ tiiitlu.” Five Imn- 
dred “ kulbias” can be made in a day, and they coat about2 annas per cent, only, 
but only 10 to 2Q of tlie other kindK of vessels can turned out daily, and (heir 
pi'ice.s are :—" taubi '’ G pica each, ** jhdnwdJa ” i anna each, kulfa " and 
" kulff ” from 6 pies to 2 annaa each. 

20 (9 )‘‘Martahan "— The ** martnbdn ” (Pinto If, Fig, 10 ) la a small 
deep jar Tvith no elongated body, which is used by Hindus and .Mulmmmajdans ^ 
to keep pickles and acid articles. In Kiingra a veseol used for similar purposes 
is called " jasla,” but is shallow, and has a broad mouth, ami does not reacmblo 
the “ tnartnbnn.” About 10 or 12 of these can be made in a day, and they aell 
for 3 to G pics each. 

20.(10 ) Vessels for milk and oil, &j.-.Tho " dahauui ” or “dohawa ” 

(Plate II, Fig, 11} is a vessel used as a miiktng-pail, and also for keep¬ 
ing and warming milk, and Hmdds use it as well as Muhammadans. Ordinary 
well “ tiads ” are also used for milking, but the vessels used to keep “ ghi,” 
butter, milk and oil in is more usually the Join ” or '* doJf,” wdiicli is also 
known aa “ inaghi, “ or by tho ganerBl name “ kuza ’* (Plato III, Fig, 12 ). It 
holds from 2 to 5 a^rs of milk, .and is made with a narrow mouth, coating 
From 3 to G pies each. Tho " kundn ” and jamawana " are more especially 
intended to keep curds in, and tho camel-men in Shah pur keep their milk in a 
yeSBol known as " daura." ' 
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so. ( 11 > Vessels used by milk'sellew and “ halwais-’^—TIio ** klitwnni ** is 
n small vessel inaile for Hindu milk-sellers, ami m used Uy Ibeni to send ovit 
their milk to customers. The “ shakora ” is another vessel need for the same 
purpose, and also by halwais ” for the sale of sweetmeats. It ia seldom us^ 
by Muhammadans, but Hindiifi use it to keep milk and curds in, and at feasts it 
is n&ed as a pot for curds or pickles. This and the " khumru ” are small pots 
of simple form, and as they arc easily made on. the wheel, their price is only fi-om 
1 to 4 annas per cent., according to size. 

The " thiithi, which is a small plain saucer, and costs C pies per cent., 
and tho " kular, " another small vessel selling for 1 i pies per cent., are also 
used by milkmen and hslwdis ’* for the sale of their goods. All these veesels 
are, as a rule, thrown away by Bindiis after use. The “ kular ** and “ thuthl 
are shown in Plato HI, Figs. 13 and 14 . 


20- <12.) Vessels used far kneading flour.—The “tabiq ” mentioned above 
is used to knead flour in, and vessels made especially for this purpose resemble 
it. They arc called silhnak,” kdodl,” " kimda ” or “ patri.’' and are 
larger than the " tahdq," being usually about 2 feet in diameter, and they coat 
up to 4 annas each, according to size. They are also used for washing clothes 
and other purposes. 


20 - (13 ) “ Tmds” and other vessels used by Zamindars.— Of vessels used in 
ain-iculture the “ tind " or “ lota ” (Plate III, Fig. 1 &) is the most important. It 
ia^a small pot tied on to tlie “ mahl '* or rope of a Porsian-wheel, by which water 
for irrigation is roiBed from the woil, « From 50 to 100 can be turned out on the 
wheel in a day, and the price is more commonly 8 annas per cent, j but in some 
districts it is as low as 4 annas per cent., and in Karnal ashighoaEe. 1 per cent- 
If they ai'e bought retail they cost from 1 to 3 pica each. 

“ Kandfl ” or Kdnds^(Plate HI, Fig. 1G> are large vessels used as 
feeding troughs for cattle, and also as receptacles for water by masons, and^for 
dyes by dyers, and for other pnrposca. Being too largo to work upon wheel 
they are made by hand, and only S or 4 can be turned out in a day. ftimds 
usually cost 2 or 3 annas each. 

The " dokhla ” or^ chuttn ** is a vessel used in clearing grain from dust; 
it is made with a wide mouth, and costs I anna 6 pies or 2 annas each. 


In tho Derajiit a square bin for corn and flour, called ** grand,” is made, 
which is especially large, and costs 8 annas apiece. 

20 . (14 ) Dyers* —Among the articles made by potters 

arc vessels for use i various trades. Thus large “ mate ” are made for 
dvers which are 4 feet high and 3 feet broad in the middle, and are mtendod to 
hold indigo. They are made especially well in Hoshiarpur, whence they are 
exported to the neighbouring districts. Similar “ mats * arc made for su^r 
manufacturers, and large ” kuniils " are made for tanners to be used m soaking 
leather ; tho " kundls” made by “ Purbia” potters at Kamul have eome local 
fame. All these large vessels are made by hand, and each takes 2 or 3 days to 
make. The price depends on tlio size, but averages about 8 annas. 


20 . (15 )*'Huqqw " and “ Chillams/’—Potters also make " huqqiis ” cfr 
tobacco pipes and their parts in various forms. Tho ” huqqa ** commonly 
smoked by peasant women (shown in Plate HI, Fig, 17 ) has tho “ chillam or 
toljacco-holder joined on to tho body of the “ huqqa,” which hold a water : this 
variety coate 1 or 2 annas, and 3 or 4 can be made in a day. But the commoner 
“ bubble-bubbles ” have the " chillam ” or " haweza ” separate from the water- 
holder, which is itself called “ huqqa," Tho latter arc made in vanous shapes, 
and are sometimea plain, sometimes ornamented with stamped designs or 
grooves, but their price does not oiceei 6 pies as a rule. The " chiflams also 
have varioua fill apeg, some of wbicb, such as tlioso mado at Jbajiar m Robtaki aro 
hiffbly orDamc?Dt4il. The commoner forma are broadly divided into ** cliillajBa 
n&ed in to^ns (Plate HI, Fig* 18 ) and tboso used id vlUages (Plate III, Hg, 1 % 
tbe former being better madCi and havitig a wider mouth Llmu the latter* 
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“Chillams ** witli Cf>Tcrs are alfjo made for cliitras smoking, and the prices of all 
varieties range fronj 1 to t* pies apiece. 


20. <1&) miscellaiieouB axticles—Among other articles made are the 
followiDg:— 

“ CLir^g or ** djwa ” {Plate III, Fig, 20), the ordinaiyoil lamp made to 
hold about 2 chittaks ol oil, which is turned on the wheel, the notch for the 
wick being made by pressing down the edge irith the fingers. They sell at 1 
or 2 annas per cent., as a very large number can be made in a day. 

A specially small “ chi nig," called " dewla,” used only by Hmdds for 
iUuminations daring the Diwali',** and costing 0 pies per cent. 

Clay stands for chirdgs,*^ sometimes used iu place of the more common 
stands of wood. 


The miitm,*’ or “ chakki " which is a large shallow vessel in which 
grindstones arc placed, and which serves to collect the dour as it is ground out. 
It is made by hand, and costs from 1 to 3 annas. 


I Slortars, called «dflura,” " dauri,” okhli," or“ kundn,” wliich are made 

i on the wheel with few pieces of stone let into the bottom to strengthen it. 
I Tlirso are used with wooden pestles for pounding medicines, condiments, 4c, 

“ Dawalt ” or ink-pots (Plate III, Fig. 21), of which from 100 to 300 can 
bo made in a day, and which cost 4 or 5 annas per cent. 

/ " Kuldbils ” (drainage pipes), “ parndlas ” (roof drains), “ khapra ’* 

I (tiles), which are all moulded by liand. 

** Gamhis/' or flower-pots, selling at Re, 1-S-O to Rs. 4 per cent, 
^‘PiDjrib,” or pierced tiles for windows orwallB, and a few other 

miHcellcvneoua articles, such as tiiekdugrf/^ a vessel us^Ki chiefly ia the Mils, 

and said to be of Kashmiri origin, which is filled with live charcoal and earned 
about under the clothes for warmth i andrs,’* made for the fire-works, so called; 
** agardan,** for bolding burning incense; ** chilomchis ” or basins; " sil or sang- 
pail'” (bathing slabs), &o. 


81. Noteablfl ware.'— Evei^'district has <mc or two places in which 
the best pottery is said to bo made—the especial estimation in which tlie 
ware is held being most often the result of the ei^pollent clay founa m tho 
neighbourhood. But the ware made at Jhajjar in Rohtak and tho kagasi 
pottery made iti various towns liave more than a merely local celebrity. 

21- 1.) Jhajjar Pottery —The Jhajjar ware is not glazed or oolow^ 
(except that a sparkling white is sometimes imparted to it by the application 
of a mixture of kibnr gum and mica (abrakh) obtained m the neighlJourhood). 
Tho articles made are chiefly “ eurahis” “ huqqas, *‘ chijlams. &o., and 
they are coloured in the asnal way witli " banni,” bub the Jhajjar clay is g°od, 
and the workmen (who nnmbor 71, including women and children) are skilfut, 
BO thnt tbo ware is sniperiorto that ordinarily mode. The demand, oweYer, is 
small, and it does not realiac much higher prices than the ordinary pottery. 

21. (2.) “Kagazi Pottery.— “Kagazi” or paper pottery is remarkable 
forifB thmi.0ss-» “.uriiM” Loldtag 2 oE w»ttr A.ra.gl.9 8 

It b mad. >l Pinipat in Karni'J. JUnjpr m Roktak f 

Tlinda in Hoshiarpur, and probably in a few other places. It is mentioned by 

Mr. Baden-Powell as being made in Kiingra, but tho district rerart does not 

notice it. The clay used is the ordinary clay, but tins is 'carefulIv 

greater care tlian usual. It is steeped in water for i. or 3 days, and carefully 
Sd Ti and then worked up with the bands to ensure i^ bemg absolutely 
free from pieces of ” kankar ” or other hard substances. Tho price i.s only a 
very littlo higher tlian that of ordinary pottery* 

22. The Potter s caste.—The maker of pottery is always a kumhar' ‘ 

by caste, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, Those who are chmfl^^ in 

making fiurdhia ” and tho bke, or kdgazi ” ware, are called knasgars, to 



distinguiflb them from the “ komMr,” wlio oonfities LimseU to lODkiog “ gUaraa” ' 
and ** tiads *’ and the rouglior E»rt of ware. Tho report for ilissar is fclio only 
one that notices aubdivisiona of easier and in that district the " knmburs *’ call 
themselves “ Tanesar Brtjpiits,” and are divided into tho gfits of “ Gohi ’* ami 
♦' Jlelor,” and also sabdivisiona indicating the district of their origin, sncli tm 
Deal ’* and Jodhporia.” In tUe Kamiil reprt a similar subdivision is notetl 
in the case of “ HurbiBS.” But though ho claims to be a “ Ilajpilt,” Hindils do 
not regard the "kurahiir” as of a caste superior to those of his fellow “ kamms.” 
According to aionier Williams Uis caste has a mised origia, and results from the 
union of'a “ Brahman ” with a Kshatriya " woman, and owing to this fact, 
and beeauso they occupy tbomselves in keeping donkeys and collecting dung and 
sweepings, kumhars” are regarded as of low caste. The Muhammadans, who 
must for the moat part be converts from Hinduism, claim to^ bo^ ** Sheikhs "; 
among them there are a few Eashmiria, who aro found chiefly in Sialkot* Gujmt 
and iVmritsar. Muhammadan Chogattas and Ehattis occasionally are found as 
sellers of pottery-ware, but do not themselves work as potters. 

In the Derajdt and Pesbdwar the industry is almost exclusively in tha 
hands of Muhammadans, but feindds, as well as Muhammadans, are found 
throughout tho rest of the province, and in the south-east are the more numerous, 
while in JCdugra the potters are nearly all Hiudds. 

23- Knmber of Pottere- —^The figures gi^en in the reports aie not 
sufllcientiy clear to afford an estimate of the number of ])otters in Ihe 
province. In a few districts no estimate is made, and it is simply Bt-ated thac 
potters are found in nearly every village, and when figures are given their 
basis varies in different districts. Thus the Amritsar report gives the number 
of k>inihdrs” as 32,G3ll, according to the last census, and remarks that all tLoso 
do not necessarily work as potters, without making an ostimato of the nuinber 
of those tliat do. But tho largo proportion of those that do not so work is shown 
with clearneas in the HissJir report. In reference to tliat district, Jlr. Ibbelacm 
has noted in his Census Report that the "knmlidr’' is very numerous, and is 
often a husbandman, and the district rejiort estimates that of 21,riindu and 
0,077 Muhammadan “kumliars,** 1,621 only work as potters. As far as I can, 
judge only Jrd or |th of persons belonging to the ‘^kamhfir’’ caste are actually 
potters. The following figures from the reports show tho amount of discro- 

— Jhang is said to have 15,309 potters, ’while Lahore has only 4,765 and 
Delhi 2,006, aud Montgoijery, with more people and more villages than J iiang, 
ia said to have 1,000 only. Tlie total numbers for the province must be very 
considerable, sa any hut the smallest village has 2 or 3 potters. 

24- Town-potters* — The number of town-potters, t. potters who 
sell their wares for cash only and get no “ lia(i aep," are returned a> 
follows r“Gurgnon 150* Delhi GOO, llosliidrpur 414, Jullundur 1,008, Amrit¬ 
sar 60 families, Siiilkot 3‘tO, Gnjrat 4, and Dora GliuKi Khan 240; tlieso 
nnmbora including women and children. The figures probably do not give an 
os act estimate of the number of town-potters, hut such men are found only in 
Sadar towns and cantonments, and exceed 500 in Delhi and Jnllundur alone. 
In tho latter case, tho largo number is not specially exjilaincd, and its correctness 
Is doubtful. It probably includes men who are not altogether town-pottors, 
but aro to a certain extont “sepis” os welt, and such men are found iu all tho 
large towns of tho province, but cannot be strictly classed ax town-pdttors. 
Tboreforo it appears that tho number of the latter bears a very small proportion 
to that of village^potters- 

25. The Potter as a "sepi.” —The position of "kumhdr” as 
“ sepi's ” is recognised in overy district except K^Tigro and Kohdt nnd tbo 
Ko waller a and Abbottabnd tuhsils of Hazilra, ’\vhere the potter is not a sepi,” 
and vessels supplits.1 by him am paid for in cash. In tracts when ** charsds 
or leather buckets aro used instead of Perslan-whecls for irrigation, tho supply 
of well “ tiuds," one of the chief " raisons " rfe/rd of the customaiy service, is 
not requirod, nnd in somo tracts of this character, as in a pnrt of Kamiil, the 
“ kumhar ” is not a regular knmin,'' In flissiir his pasitioii ts somewlmt 
anomalous, for the district report states that he is a sepi, but has no fixed 
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" Laq,” and c&tinoi, like tli<3 “lolidr*' and oiliers, claim a customary sliare m 
tlie harv«st; but, in spite of tliis, he is apparently paid kis share regularly. 

26- The PottBrs’ “ S6p.*'— It is imposaihlo to give a general esttmate 
of the average income wliicli a ** kumlmr ** derives from hi a liaq sep/* for 
the basis of paynient, as well as tlie servico rendered, varies, and vai-iations are 
found even in different parts of one district. The potter is indispensable as a 
“ kamiii ” where PereianH-wheels are used, and this method of irrigation has 
much inQuence on hla prosperity. In Dera Ghiiai Khan, for osample, the 
increase of well cultivatjon has greotlj' improved his position and prospects, and 
it appears that in Amritsar, in villages whore there are no wells, the custom is 
growing of paying cask for kousekold pots and “ gimrits,’* and this is being 
extended to villages whore the canal has led to the closing of wells. But his 
duties ns a *'kamln" are also to supply the *‘ 5 ardi"ai]d household with domestic 
vessels,,and to give a new sot of vessels on n marriage or death, and to supply 
agricultural vessels, such as those used in “ g«r ’* presses ; occasionally he has 
also to carry his employer’s grain as a portion of his service. Separete payment 
in grain or in cash is sometimos made for “ tinds,” and ordinarily for all the 
larger aorta of vesaelfl. 

27. Amount of “ haq sep-*’ — The amount of “ haq sep " is determined 
eithorwith refercace to the number of wells supplied with “ tinds ” or per plough 
used by the “ samindar ” for whom service is done, or per house i but in some 
places the “kumhiir” gets a fixed percentage on the total crops of hie em¬ 
ployer, or a fixed payment in kind per crop, without reference to the number 
of wells or ploughs used. In Dera Ismail Khan parent is made by giving 
the “ kumbar ” the produce of one “ maria” of the wheat or turnip crop, and 
paying him Ks. 2 in addition if he snppliea “ tinds.” 

The following figures will show how much the payment varies: — 

In Hissir the ** haq sep ” is 5 to 10 sfirs grain annually per bouse, 
while in Ferozepore it is as much as 7]^ mnunds. 

In Hoshirirpur only 1 “bhari ” and 1 “ pah” are given per plough {llto 
**bhnri” being ns large a sheaf as n man can carry on hia head, and con¬ 
taining about 12 or 11 sdrs of grain, and the “ piiU ” being a sheaf about 
half as large as the ” bbart ”), but cash or grain is paid for " tinds ” or large 
vcssols, and the kumlmr ” is expected to supply only mo derate sixed honsehokl 
vessels. In Gurgiion the " haq” per plougli rises to 1 maund per annunv 

Fixed payments are made in Jullundur, where a " kumlidr ” who supplies 
**tinds” gets 5 mauuda grain and a “bhari ” per annum, or maund and 
a ” bhari” if be does not supply ** tinds,” aud Gujritawula whero the payment 
is 1+ ” bharis ” from various crops during the year. 

The payments made by a proportion of the crop vary from about 
per cent. In Sidlkot .and Sliahpiir to 2| per cent, in Dera Glidzi Khan. 

Besides the payment in grain, “ gur ’’ and cotton are also given in various 
quantities, and the ” kurahdr ” has the right to collect cowdung for his kiln in 
the viUnge, and he gets his clay and grazing for his dotikeys free from the 
ahttmildt ” lands. 

28- Presents at luarriage^ &Q- — When the potter takes new vcssola 
to a house on a marriage or other festlvid (on wliich occasions the proficiency 
ho has acquired in kneading clay is sometimes mado uso of by employing him 
to knead the flour required), ho gets some small payment in grain and a money 
present of from 4 annas to Rs, 3—usually a little more than the value of tho 
^ods aupplied, but deponding on the wealth and position of the family. A 
larger present Is given o?i the marriage of a son than that which is given on a 
daughter’s marriage. 

Besidoa the '^haq sop” ft small sheaf of grain is occasionally given at tlio 
harvest when the reapers come to the end of a field, but only if the potter 
brings out o new ” ghara ” or visits the field in connection with the work. 
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29' Numlier of houses or weils supplied by one potter*— One 
fpi-n ily usually BuppHus 14 or lo iiousos or Tvorks for the samo number oE 
ploughs. Tlio uuiaber of vessels supplieti por house is about 20 large and 
25 small ones per annum; chic?fly “ghards’' and “sunnus" in the case of 
Ilindtis, and also inchidiug dbk.liordSj** " tnbitqs,” “ lidiidia^'* &c., iu tlio case of 
Muhammadans. 

A well takes from 1,000 to. 1,200 “ tindspemnnum, and a family of 
potters can work for 3 or 4 wells and supply the sharers with household vessels. 

30. Sale of vessels to non-zaraindara.-After ho supplied thoso 

for ^Loin Ijd ^rorks a3 ti tbekx;m!mr ” eun sell his sparo pots to 

Tioti-agriculturists, and ho often contracts with them for Rs. 1 or 2 per annum. 
Moreover, in somo lar^ towns, as in Hosliiilrpvm, weekly pottery markets are 
held, where the coux;try potter can afford to underseH tho town workmen, thus 
giving n proof oE letter’s statement tliat the haq sep " gives tU© village men 
an advantage. 

31. Dontev aud Wheel worship.- Tim customs of donkey and wheel 
worship may be noticed her© as intetosting, though the amount the potter gets 
from tliom is sraalh tin*! tlioy Fmid to dyin]^ out^ On the birth of n clulo^ 
during gjxiall'-pos epidoaiicSj und itv tbo inontb of Chait;| women worship Miitit 
Devi.” Tim "tiunhdr,” ns th© care-takor of the donkey, MMs favourite 
uniiualf which is w’Orshipped, conies in for nu offering of cooked rice, &e. 
“ Banniahs " are especially addicted to donkey worship, and it is frequently per¬ 
formed by them. Tho donkey is also Tvoraftipped at marriages; the bndo- 
groom before the ceremonies at the bride’s house has to touch it with his feet, 
and tUo *' kumhiJr ” who brings the animal is fed and gets some money, 

Wlieel worsliip is perfoi-mcd both before and after a marriage by the 
Lride’s female relatives, and is cither "Krishna” worship (tho wheel being an 
emblem of that gnd), or else it represent the worship of ” Brahma Bmjapati, 
the wheel being the symbol of reproduction. 

32- Grave-digging.— Muhammadans pay " kumhnrs ” a few annas 
on the occasion of a bunal Tor digging the grave, and a littlo cloth ia given 
liesidcs. 

33. Co-operation.—'There are no largo factories in tho provincot but 
“ knmhars *' seldom work singly. As a rule, at least two or three work together— 
the cai'iying, preparing and moulding of the clay and tho fluperinteudonco of 
the baking being divided among tho co-workers. Moreover, though the wife of 
a potter and hia children under 15 arc able to gi'^ no assistance in moulding 
pots, they help in getting and preparing clay, and in filling and tending the kilo, 
and tho potter at his wheel is attended on by members of Ids family who bnng 
liim water, clay. Ac., as required. The colouring of vessels with "geri” and 
ornamenting them with black linos is peculiarly the work of the potter s wife, 
and site also helps in carrying the ware out for sale and in selling earth in the 
towns, while the children look after the donkeys while they arc growing* 

34. Other occupation usually followed by Potters-— rottery work 
is at a standstill during ihe raius, because clay cannot thou bo property dried 
and prepared, and baking is impossible with tho unptetected oveu.^ Thus the 
potter, to live entirely bv his trade, must make Bufficient to keep him for that 
year in 8 montlis, for the compulaory suspension during the rains lasts from 
mid-Jime to mid-October. But ho barely makes enough to support himself 
during the working seasons, and cannot afford to bo idle for 4 months, though 
if he lias Inld in a good stock of pots be can realise double the ordinary prices 
for them during that period. He, therefore, has some other Dccnpation which 
ho follows in addition to his trade, and most often ho is an agriculturist and 
culti vates liia own land, aa a tenant, or he works as n labourer for others. But 
bo turns his attention to many other occupation as well, such as making salt¬ 
petre, sewing " tat boralu,*’ weaving, plastering, &c. Town-potters and others 
living near towns combine brick-making with pottery, as a good profit can bo 
made from bricks owing to the demand due to the fact that ** kacha ” houses are 
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being replaced by ** pakWa.*' An occupation which to a great extent is pecu¬ 
liar to the '* kumhdri’' and wbioU is of importance to the busitiess of the country, 
is that of & carrier, which the "komhAr'' adopts the more naturally, as the 
necessity of carrying clay for his own work compels him to keep one or raor j 
donkeys, and as these gruKO on the village common and cost litLla to keep, th > 
caiTj-ing trade is a considerable source of profit. The potter is tho ordinary 
grfliii-carrier tif the villages, and is paid for taking grain from the field to the 
threshing-floor (except in the few cases when this duty is included in his “ sop ”), 
and ho ia employed by traders and middleuien to carry grain from villages to 
towns and railways. The donkey is also made use of in transporting earth for 
Bale, chiefly for building purposes—'to tht; toivus in tho ueighbourhood—where it 
Bells for I or 2 pice per bag. 

35- Average earnings and general condition of Potters,— Tho 
Average earnings of n potter wlio lives entirely by his trade arc estimated in 
the reports at from 2 to 4 anuaa per diem* tho price realized for tho ware being 
nearly all profit and wages, as the clay, fuel and other materials usually cost 
nothing. On tlie whole, the village [lotter with ** haq eep" is perhaps l>etter 
off tliautbe town potter, but the latter can cam more if he is a good workman, 
and hag enfificient opportunities for selling his goods. The average price of 
Tossels has risen duritig the last few years, but the cost of living has iucrcased 
proportionally, and tho real profits of the potter remain unchanged. 

Altogether A potter ia not gcuerally able to do more than maintaiu him¬ 
self and his family, and he is often drowned in debt. The fact that ho will 
Abandon Ids trade as soon as he can obtain enough money to enable him to start 
Another, is a proof of the smallness of his profits. ’Wlmncvor a “ knmhdr*’ has 
made a little mouey he starts as a contractor, or money-lender, or devotes 
himself altogether to tlie carrying trade, and so helps to swell tlie Dumbors of 
those *'kum]idra” who are not potters. 

36- Tradfi in pottary ware-—Giving to tho method in ivhich pottery 
is disposed of in exchange for haq sep” ami the manufacture of w.arc in 
fimall quantities in every village, no estimate can be made of the total outturn 
per annum. There is no import or ex^Kirt trade in rongh ware, though a little 
is sent from Sirsa to Fatiula and Biknnir, and about Es. lOO worth per annum 
goesifrom Dora Ghtisi Khan to the Biloch and Pathan tribes—bemg taken to 
complete the loads of camols carrying other merchandise. 

Inter-district trade is carried on by means of fairs, and “saminhirs”' 
occasionally go out of their district to get articles which are considered to be 
moflo iiotter olsowhere. Thus ” surnhia/* &c., made with salted clay go from 
Koh^t to Feshdwar and tho Cis-Itidus districts; tho Ferozepore people go to 
l^horc to got goods, which they think better than their district goods; the 
Peslidwar ware is preferred in those districts to that made in Bannu and Hazura; 
And Dera Ismail Khan imports from lloohan. Hut this trade is inconsiderable. 
And the price at which local made pottery is sold is so lour as not to adinit any 
profit on imported goods, which would not realise more than the local pric®, 
because, for all practical pur^wsos, rough ware is iimde aa well in one pl.ace as in 
another. 

Tlic finer goods uro somotiraea exported, 4’hia^ Ks. 50 wortli of the 
Jhajjar ware goes aunuuliy to Delhi (but tho ware is not said to be made in 
Aufficicni quantities to reudor export profitable), and tho “ fafgazt” pottery is 
oent away for sale from tUu place of manufacture, os the local demand is very 
finiall. 

37. General conditioii aad prospect of indastry.— The case of 
tins latter ware and tho Jlmjjar ware, which are l>oth superior to the ordinary 
pottery, show that the demand exists only for objects of simple utility, and that 
fineness of work does not p.iy. The demand for rough ware will never fail, m 
the pottery made is peculiarly adapted to the demand, but this demand is 
limited by the prejudices of Hindus, who bcUovo that gold is purified by air. 
Mid silver and other raotalB by water, but that earthen-ware when onco put to 
any use that requires purification is rendered useless, for the taint ca^ot bo 
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eradicated from it. Hence they do not generally use pottery for eating and 
drinking from,^ though in some placesj as in Ferozcpore} Bindil Jats make use of 
itf and the poverty of the lowest and poorest castes of Hindiis compels them to 
resort to it in place of the more orthodox brass and " kansi,** But tliere is no 
objection to Hindils keeping grain, oil, &c.. in earthen vo&sels. though for these 
purposes (among Hindus andnUuliammadans as^ell} tlie common tin cannister 
in which oil is imported is coming into greater favour, to the prejudice of 
pottery. Moreover, among Muhammadans, the demand for unglazed pottery is 
decreasing, because whenever they can afford to do so they throw it over for 
metal vessels and imported China goods, whiclv are at onco more strong and 
more serviceable, and against which the kuinhdr ” cannot compete with his 
mettiods of working and the means at his disposal. TJie extent to which China 
is ousting pottery—Chiefly iinglascd ware, for little glazed ware is locally 
made—appears from the fact that last year Bs, 10,300 worth was imported 
into Lahore, 

The potter strictly follows tradition, and apparently not a single new 
pattern or vessel has been introduced. Something may perhaps be done by 
teaching better methods of preparing clay and baking, thus saving the present 
large loss in the kilo ; but the " kumh^r has not shown himself eager to adopt 
the improved method followed in jails, and the primitive nature of his tools, as 
well ns his poverty, render it unlikely that the character of the common ware will 
bo changed or improved ; for there is no demand for better ware, and the 
industry will continue to be carried on in the futui'e as it has been in the past, 
though a slight decrease in the amount of pottery made may bo anticipated from 
the increase in the use of metal and Imported Chioa, 


IL—AbT PoTTEBl', 0LAZING .\ND THE WANOFACTOBE OF TotS, 

A,—Aiit PoiTEaY, 

38. Centres of Art Pottery.— A trade in art pottery exists only 
in Mooltan and Feshdarar. Attempts have been made to introduce '* kdshigari ” 
into Amritsar by inducing workmen from ^looUan and Bind to scitle there, but 
they have failed. The introduction of a sort of porcelain luanufacturo into Delhi 
has, however, been more successful, and Delhi is now noted for its white pottery. 
Vessels are oceasionally glazed and coloured elsewhere tlian at MooBbd nud 
Pesliiwar, but tbore is no regular manufacture as In those towns. A few potters, 
such as Muhammad Sharif of Jullundur, are still able to make first class painted 
and glazed tiles, but the manufacture of tiles, which was once so extensive, has 
practically died out in the Punjab, and it is stated that even when tiles required 
for mosques and buildings can be prepared locally, the orders for them aro not 
given to the local ivorkmen. The obstacles in the way of art pottejy 
are the lack of ehtorprao displayed by the workmen, the jealousy with which 
they gnai-d their secrets in order to prevent compotition, and the readiness they 
display to abandon old forms and methods suited to native work in order to 
adopt cheaper and less effective materials, such ng dies, or English patterns that 
are unsuitable. 

39. Mooltan Fottmiy—The Jlooltan art pottcT^ is known as “ kiishL 
gari”; the makers are called '* Kaslngara,” uud are a distinct doss by themselves. 
Mr. Kipling, in a note printed in the Mooltan Gazetteer, states that the Afovltan 
work had the same origin as that of Sind, but differs from it technically. Orin-io- 
ally it was confined to the manufacture of tiles, slabs, Ac., painted with text and 
other designs, and intended to be built into mosques, tombs and other buildings. 
But tho native demand for this kind of work Lna died out, and a European 
demand has arisen which has enliroly changed the character of the articles made, 
and “ has developed a trade in flower-pots, large plateaux for decorative pur¬ 
poses, and many varieties of the comprehensive w'ord vase. ” 

39. <!}. IfanafactnrB and celonrs naed—The day used is tlio same aa 
that described as in use for rough ware, and tho Ktishigar " does not himself 
mako the goods ho decorates. He buys from ordinary potters unbaked vessels 
made of good clay, well prepared, and then smooths the surface and filb in all 
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cracks and boles with sand. As tbo claj used is white, there is tio riecossity to 
coat the ware wHth chalk and gum as is done in Peshawar and in Sind, ani » 
coating of glaze made of “ sufeda ” (carb. of lead) 1 ” kdnch ” 1 &<;r, and 

i ser of gum, miieil in water is applied to the vessel, and flowers and designs 
aro traced upon this. For this purpose nrtista (naqdsh) are employed at 10 annas 
per day. The groundwork and desvgnB are tlicii coloui-ed, light and dark blue 
and green beiag the colours most commonly used. The blue is obtained by 
applying **ln]wnrd'’ (/.fjpis hnidt) mised with water, the misture being thick for 
dark blue, and thin for light. Green is obtained from copper filings calcined as 
tlescribcd by ilr, Baden-PowelL The " hijward ” and copier oxide assume the 
required colours on baking, and after their application the pottery is covered with 
a glaxo of " kanch ’’ and gum, and dried, and then baked in a regular kiln with 
" jliand " (ProtopU fpicigtrn) woo^J, which gives little smoke, care being taken to 
ai-rango the pottery so that the glaze shall not be damaged, A ^lour of recent 
introduction is brown, and for this the pottery requires two bakings. There is 
one baking before the glaze is applied, and one for the glaze, which consists of 
1 port of "murda sang ” (oxide of lead), 1 part of “ qalai’* (amalgam of tin and 
mercury) and 16 parts of lead. 

The oclours used can only l>e applied together within certain liinits. Thus 
on a white ground designs can be brought out in light or dark blue, or green ; 
wJdie designs on a blue ground can he obtained by painting with “ litjward,” all 
except the part to be left white; and dark blue on light blue, or t'r« rtrsd, is 
fibtaraed by applpng liijward ” more tlnckly on the designs or on the rtst of 
the pottery* On a brown ground designs in purple aro obtain^ by using 
“aniani” (an oxide of manganese), and designs in green by mixing copper 
oxide with the " anjaul/’ The brown colour cannot he produced on a ground 
of anotber colour. 

The materials nsed are sold in ilie bazir at tbe following prices perser:— 
"sufeda”Ke, 1, *'kduch’' 4 annas, “hipvard’' Ra. 10, copper filings Re. 1, 
" innrda sang ” 3 annas, “ qalai" Ks. 1 -10, lead b annas. 

30. (2.) Pries_The priccj? of the articles made depend on their size. 

A piece of work C inches high coats 3 or 4nnTias, 9 inches high C amias, 12 
inches d annas, and soon, up to 3 feet high, for which the price is Ra. 3-8. 
Pierced ]>ottery is sold for higher rates, the price being 1 anna per inch, except 
for the larger sizes, such as 14 inches high, which co^ts Rs. 1-8, 

39, (3*) Number of workmen and condition of industry—There are only 5 
shops of “ kaaliignTS,'’ emplouog 15 workmen. Their profit is auid to be 25 
per cent, of the aellmg price of their wares, and average 8 to 10 annas per day, 
each shop selling about Rs. GOO or 700 worth of goods io the year. The de-* 
maud is entirely Tiurupean, and (ho goods are all exported. Tito denianiJ, 
however, IS dectenaing, and the work is deteriorating in quality* as the newly 
introduced browns and greens are not go effective as the original hlties, and 
deprive the work of its distinctive clmrncteristics, Fitropenn forms arc also 
[icing copied, and badly copied, and a good deal of the wave mnde is on too 
Email ft scale to admit of ita being efrective, for the work is too rough to bear a 

• close inspection, and loses its oUecthy attempts at minute esccution* The " k^alii- 
gars" aw themselves very jealoos of tlieir seci'efp, and keep the trade in their 
own hands, and their industry is not therefore likely to spread. 

40. Pesliawar Pottery.—Mr. Kipling remarks that the laanufaclura 
of glftzed iiottcry in Peshawar for the iialivo table is of ancient date, and may 
he coiisitlored pt^cnliar to the district; for although European pottery is finding 
its way into iluliammadan households in many iiarts of India, tln»ro is nowhere 
else a local manufactuio of glazed ware for eating and drinking from. 

40. (1.) Hauufftcture and colours used—'Ordinary clay vessels aro 
used as in Mooltan, but in Peslniwar the pottery is coverctl with a‘‘slip*’ 
or coating of “kharia mitti” (chalk) and gum (prepared as described in 
‘• Punjab Manufactures.” II, 22^} in ortler to a\'oid the red colour to which tlio 
clay naturally bums. Red is obtained on this white ground by applying» 
eoft red chalk, and black from a soft' black stone, boih obtained from tho 
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Elijber Hilb. Blue is got from “ nnd green by mixing copper dust 

irith the glflzo. TUe basis of the glnze used is lead, nud the vessels are 
carefully burned in a kiln Bred ivith vrood. 


Chalk costs 5 annaa per e^r, tlie red acyl black earth costs 12 annas and 
Bs. 2 each ; copper filiuga can be got from a copper-smith for 12 annas per edr, 
aiid lead is said to coat Bs. 2 per sdr iti IWhawar* 

4.0. (2.) Prices and proBt.—'The nrticira jnntle are pierced desert plates, 
" siiniln's,” brackets, vases, &c., and tlieir prices are from 2 to 5 annas each- 
Thus a “ jangla " (flower-pot frame) or plate costs h annas, a vaso from 2 to d 
annas, a lea-cup and Eaucer 1 anna, and so fortli. Tha profits average from 20 
to 25 per cent, on these prices, and vvorkmen get their food, and from C to H' 
nnnns per diem; e.'speids may at times obtain as much os Ke. !, 

40. (3-) Numlwr of workmen and canditioa of iaduitry,—There aro 5 

makers of glazed pottery, of wliom tho most important is Shams-ud-dtri. 
** When he is on his mettle he can turn out very good pottery, excellent in 
sliape, colour and glaze, bat more often he prefers inferior workmanship, and 
often his shop does not contain a Bingla pleasing article.” The district report 
says 1 —*' The Peshawar pottery is noted for its colouring rather than for form or 
design. When properly applied the copper greens and rich mineral colours 
combined nith tho tiiick cluar glaze produce a distinct effect, whicli, though charac¬ 
teristic, might bo considered rather hkftrre than henutifuL There k a great 
tendency to subordinate form to relief ora amenta tion, and that of an inferior 
and debased kind copied from cheap European wai-e. Very few of tho tiles now 
madoure free grave faults, but some Lluo and white made about 20 years 
ago, nnd used in the oniameivtaiiou of a ‘ musjid * in the city, show wliat'good 
work might bo turned out in I'cshdwnr under proper guidance. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the amount of art pottery actually sold here, but there is no 
doubt but that the greater care taken in otber cities in India in weeding out bad 
forms )i^ caused a falling off in the demand for PcEhawnr wore." Mr, Jvipling 
also notices that the worlunen are tarniug their attention to jugs, tea-pots, 
of European form, but ho remarks that the local clay is not strong enough 

to allow any but thick and unsatisfactory copies to be made. lie says :_ 

It is certainly not by attempting to copy delicate Englisli modern v.'aro 
that any improvement can ho brougiit about. Tim materials are only capable 
of largo and rimple treatment. The present ])otters are incapable of good 
onentid patterns, and their scheme of colour is Hmileil. With the co¬ 
operation of a good pattern draughtsman or ' naqdali,’ who would paint the 
large and flowing nrabesques for which tho colours are suitable, and tho addi- 
^ tion of tho easily acquired dark and light blue of Mooltan, the manufacture 
might be greatly advanced along its own natural lines” 


41- Belhi Pottery—T’he writer of the Dellii report was proljably 
Ignorant of the fact that tliSl district contains a noticeable variety of art 
pottery in ihe white “ poixielain ” work which is now established there. He 
jumdentally notices the fact that powdered “ burbura ” (disintegrated felspatliic 
rock) mixed with “gond" (gum) k moulded into dishes, vosef, &c., and goes 

Vt ** Manufactures,” 

11, -27, and , tho district repoi t has not attempted to enpulement that 
note by giving particulars as to the outturn, number of workmen and 
present style of work, Irom Mr. Kipling^s contribution to the Delhi 
Gazetteer it appears that though burbura” has long been used in the 
mapfacturoof “marlabrtns,”" dawats.” &c., it has only come into general 
"fI years. The ware was exhibited in the Ijoudon 

Exhibition of 18*0, " when its fine texture of glaze, a rough duck-egg 
Jikc uoating, was admired by connoisseurs.” Since tho European demand 
arose new torms hn\:c been introduced, but “ lack of enterprize and 
poB^bihtiee of the art have prevented it from being 
;twr velopi^. I he workmen have been dragged into notice with apparent 
reluciauco. cordially accept opportunities of making moneyThe 

Artificial one, t. c., compounded of 
powder^ fitono and gum and not a natural clay, has to bo made in moolda and 
cannot be freely handled and made in great vanety of form on tie wheel It 
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ia etirioiis that so little lias beeo done to improve the paste, ns true China clay 
► ia found not far from Delhi, uud is used habitoally by the gold and silver^smitbs 
for their crucibles.” But thig knoliu is not used by the Delhi potters, who are 
ortliuary Hindu*' bimlifire,” for *Hhe Delhi pottery in slackly burnt samples is 
almost puro sand, and can bo rubbed Into holes with the finger uail whore tha 
glaze does not hold it together. A mixture of tha kaolin with the fjounded 
stone ought to r^lt, if it were sufficiently fired, in a good porcelain. As it is, 
in soma of the best piooea the ‘ Irody ' is'semUtraasliicsut. Blue and a pale 
green aro tlm colours used for decoration. The patterns aro poor in design, otu! 
though the geuerai air of the produce is delicate aiui pretty it has a somewhut 
aicklj quality, happily described by a oonnoissenr as ‘ antemic/ when compared 
with the fulhiesa of colours and ricUnoss of pattern of ^loolt ip w.are.” 

It may l>o remarked that kaolin is also found in the Hiinnlayas, thero 
bring cbusitlerable deposits—for iustence, in tha Miindi State, which hag been 
tested and fonnd lit for pottery work. But there is no detuaiKl for pottery i;i 
the neighbourhood, and this kaolin could only he worked for export!. A 
factory on a fairly large scalo would have to bo started, and it is not probably 
worth while to spend money on such an uudertaking. 


Ik —GL-izrxu. 

42- Glazing districts in wliicli tli^ industry exists, and naaibar 
of workmen —The bulk of the pottery made ia water vcsael.^, and these 
require no glazing. Domestic vessels are Evldom glazed, and, as a rule, no 
glaring ia ever done except in the ense of ** martabnns,” « rikabiB,” 
" piyaliis,” “ chiJlams," “ diwils,” ink-pots and * LuqqilgJ* Only 0 districts 
have any manufacturo of glazed articles, and in each diiti ict the manufacture is 
represcoted by only one or two men as the following list shows :— 

t 

KarndL —Uoa 2 mm at PjiDiD^it vrlio can and coli^ar^ ai:kd a men wlia 
n rery r^ugh ktud of gbssiog. 

—One man^ Mobaincniitl Sbnrifi can glnzD Iti cobm*?* 

—^Thrse in^n at Batiila use a tiark brown glaio for int-poi^^ 

—Poor Kn^hniirlj turn out colon rod and glared ware, 

Gtijrtii .—Owe tnarij UmrPt glares in white^ red or green ccrbarA» 

0ajrfiimdfir—Three makers ef glared and eoloarcd ware. 

i^icafjnndi.—Omamental ttlesand flower-poUatMl other ware it gta^J undcolaure^l : 
said to bo 40 men in 23 ibops. 

* Dera limail ‘Thrre men from Mociltan started glaring doriiig the jear^ 

lloshmfpiir,—OnB iBnn at Tnnda colours aiid £lazc% 

Tlicrc is also n man in Dera GhazJ Khan trko can ghze, but heliOB giyen 
it up, because lio says ha has had glared ware on hia hands for 3 years, and h 
still unablo to ilis[to3o of it* Some of those who know liow to glaze are extremely 
jealous of their secrets, as, for inslauce, tho Mooltauis nt Drra Ismail Kliaii, who 
work ’with locked doors, and allow no one to enter till they have eoiicealetl 
tho materials i«od, Tbero was a man in Ferozeporo who knew how to glaze, 
but he died last yei»r without imparting hia secret even to hia brother, who lived 
next dcor to biin, and glazing in Forozepore lias died out with him, 

43. Glaze used-—The warn glazed is the common ware described under 
“ Rude Pottery," and from the information given it apwars that the ordinar y 
glaze IS simply " ki'mch " and that the load glaze di^cribed in « Punjab Mann- 
fnclures ” is used only in Sidikot and Gujrauwala, find In the Jails where glazed 
goods are made. Tho Hoshidrpur glaze is turpentine and mustard oil* and 
“ ganda biroza ” (resin of jPfnus lougifolia), and oil is used in Gujninwo la and 
KamAl* while the rough glazing mentioned in the Karniil report is produced 
^ (simply by rubbing on mustard oil with a piece of cotton wool, and rebaking 
the ware. The insides of vessels are coated in Pampat with “chapra” 
(shell Inc.) 
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44. Colcmrs —English colours ruJ aniline <l.vea Ixjuglit in the bfiztSr are 
large'y used, hut colours are also obtaineil as under ;— 

FTTif/i.—Froui chalk and gum—tl'B glaze being applied orcr this. Chalk sells for 
10 flcrs per rupee. 

JSitfcit.—Ink is lifted, or Iho ware is blackenrd in the ktia as described tinder " Sod© 
Polteiy.” "Kasaut** {thejuico «f the Indiaa harberj) te used in 
HoBlilarpur, and ** knial'* in Hutpat. In Gniraownla 8 

parts of lead with t part of tin ate reduced to ashes, and j^xirts of n 
crvfital ("bilour") are added as n powder; with each ter oi this mtstnre 
I KT •* anjini" lojtidu of niangauess) is mixed, and tbo whole is molt¬ 
ed ; afior fooling it is redaetd to a powder nud applied to tho vessel 
in a pnsUJ of " luaida " and gum, 

p, J.—" Daniii " ift ooBiPianly need. " SamTiSr " (oxide of lead) is oecasSonslIy 
applied, and in Gujrat the colour is obtained from “ lolie ka maih” 

rtWoiT.—Obiamed I'y otcof “ hartal’^ (t^phatet of arfenic) which can bo bought 
for S aaiLss per ter. In GujranwaJa 1 chittdk tin and 1 sdr load are 
I'l'duced to ashes and mixed with liter powdered '* Li lour this 
is melted, cw'lcd and powdered before application. 

f hertefi.—(Oranj;o or pal© yi-llcw) is got in Komill and Gujrit by applying 
" hiriiaiji,” a colonyed earth. 

CrriH.—Obtaineti from tmi(|e id cop|er or verdigris [lAngitr, tninbo ka lanil). 

IVrmifi&n.—From “ sbiugraf ** tred eulpharet of mercuty), wiiicll sella for JO tolua 
per rupee, 

ilia#.—From '* onjani ” (selling at 4 strs per rupee) and *' sbingraf,mixed in 
efju&l ]iartj<L 

/troaa, —1ft obtained in GnjrAawAlB by the mixture of "kitncli ” and floor with gum, 
and in Gurduspur front kAnch ** mid bomi. 

A iDixtuM of lead, ** kiinoh '* and horax is useti by one man in Piinipat to obtain 
“ a shmlng gold or Bilvct* colour." 

45- MetKod of applying colours and glazes-— Gum iii generally' 

used with the. colouring matter, tiiough it is sometimes replaced by “ uniyd" 
—water m which rice,wheat or quince seeda have been boiled. Some colours 
are applied mixed wit)i the " kauch," in which case the vessel is baked ut once: 
othera are applied separately, and the “ kanch ” is then coated over the colour 
before baking. In all cases only one baking is requiml, the were not being 
baked before glazing ae in England. In baking a regular kiln is required, and care 
has to be taken to place tlie ware so that it does not stick together. ** Oplus " 
cannot be used, and the firing must be done with wood. 

46. Trade in glazed ware and condition of indnstry.—Owing to 
the firaall local demand ^azed ware is exported from the places h'here it is made. 
But glazing is usually practised by ordinary potters in addition to their usual 
work, and the total outturiliind the amount ex|jorte<l is small. Prices range 
from 3 to 6 piea for a djwa " to I or 2 rupees for a flower-pot. Tfie profits appear 
to be little higher than those of rough pottery, thongli in GujrrfnwjHa they 
me as high as 10 annas per diem. On account of the very small natiro 
demand for glazed ware (rogani bartan), tho man who has started in Dem 
Ismail Khan is said to have made no profit as yet, and any one who started 
1 ‘lsewhere would probably have a similar experience. If tho well-to-do natives 
require something better tlian tbe common unglazed pottery, they do not go to the 
local makers for glazed ware, but bny import^ chins. Hence glazing is not an 
iudustry that will increase in extent: it is more likely to die out, except in so far 
as it is kept alive by the supply to the Commissamt Department of cheap 
** ganiKs " and tlie like. 


Jail Pottsrt. 

47. Jail Pottery-—Pottery isnuide inn very few ]*nile,and 3aila,B3 a mJe, 
siropljf supply their own requirements in glazed and ungTazed vesAela. Lahore 
supplies other jails besides itself, and tho Commissariat Department atJfiiiit • 

Alfr was formerly supplied with potteiy by it, but since 1882 has obtmned its 
requirements from a plotter at Juliundur, 



' Two toen usually work together, nod they ore said to moke in one day 
7 sarahis," 20 ghnnis,” lOO tinds ” or 700 “ piiUus/* About 50 per cent, of 
the eelling price of the ware is.reckoned as profit at Lahore and Forozepore. 
The work is more qarefully done tlian by the common poUera, and the prticess 
followed in glazing, Ac,, are tbo^e collected by Abdul Gbafur in a Manunl for 
jail use. The materials used for glazing and colouring differ in many cases 
. from those-in ordinary use, but 1 have not noticed them in detail, aa tins report 
deals only with the methods actually followed by the potters of the Province. 


C.— Trb MAircFACTCBE ofToys. 

48> ^anafactnre of toys*—The number of toy*maEera (hliilauna 
bans new ale) is greater than that of persona employed in the manufactunnSTArt’ 
aiid glazed pottery, but toy-making is not a regular trade followed by any 
person as bia sole means of subsssteuce. The sale of toys is chiefiy carried on 
during Hindil “ mehls," and the maker prepares at a time only ns many os he 
thinks will suffice to meet the demand at the fair at which they are to be sold. 
"When a fair is approaching he and all his family set to work, the, women and 
children helping in kneading the clay, filling the mo’ulds, an'snging Ote oven, and 
BO forth, but when the fair is over the toy-maker returns to Lis regidar emploj- 
ineut, which is most often that of an ominary potter. Toys are iisually made < 
in the figures of gods, men and animals, and the tuauufncture is therefore | 
entirely in the hands of Hind its,' for the ^ Euhammadan is forbidden by his teligion ' 
to make images. 

m 

49. Namber of toy •makers and places where the industry 
exists- —The number of toy-makers* and the places where they work are as 
under:— 

Amhata ^— 

nimlr .—3 at and 2 at Hinsu 

Rotii^ik ^—1 at Jhajjar and 1 at SoUdnu. 

Gttrguon .—1 «it BowiifL ^ 

DeUiL—2h. 

JTfflrari*—d nt Kamil, 15 fiiiDilied at Piaipat, find 1 fsitniljr at K^itbaL 

BothidrpMr ^—^10 at tlia Sadar, 6 ADaudpurj 3 iii Dasuya and 2 ia Tanda. 

JwWwTiditr*—24, 

■■ « 

Ludftidna .—58 persons (inolading wnmoti and cliildren) la Ladbiiiini Jagrion and 
Uachivrdra. 

3tooIk^n.^2Q in the Sadar, and a few makers in tbe Tillages^ who du not glas^e or 
cwloor their toys* 

Lahore. — 800 - 

AmriUat ,—About SL5 families. 

—Toys are made at Balula and Kalanaur. 

Sta^A-o^—15* 

—^1. 

Toys arc also made in Ferozepore and Muzaffargarh: inDera Ismail Khua 
they are not mode, bnt bongUt without ornamentation and coloured and glazed. 
The number of toy-makers is thus between 500 and 600, of whom 300 carry on 
their business at Lahore and 105 in Ambata. These are all Hindus, but 
particulars 63 to castes are only given iu the Sialkot report, which states t|^t 
the toy-raakera in that district are all Khattrfs. The name " Kiizagar, which 
is applied to the maker of the better sorts of pottery, is also used to denote toy- 
makers. 

50- Clay tised andmethodofmannfacture-—The clay used is of 
tlie common vanetics (the more tenacious kinds being preferred), but it is not 
made so soft as for pottery work. 




loys aremijieon tlie ‘fvbee), by hand cht iii clay moulds, Tlie wheel*used 
la sometiniea a Uttlo lighter than the ordiaary pottery wheel, and it is used to 
shape the round bodies of figures representing,auimaIs and men, or for turuing 
out round toys euob as those which resemble melons and other fruit. Ileads 
and necks aro made in clay moulds, which arc made ami baked by the potteni 
themsekes, and legs and aims are roughly shaped by hand aitd joined*on to the 
trunk, jlloulds are at times used for the whole toy, but most commonly for suclt • 
parts only as can be detached fiiom them without risk of broakirig. 

After Joinieg together tho two halves of a moulded toy, or the various 
pieces of a toy made in parts, an instrutneut called a " khiirda" or ‘'ehoinn ” 
^such as is used in ordinary pottery wo^k—is used to scrape away any inequalities 
, in tho joins, and to make the surface smooth, Tho toys are then smoothed witli 
■water, dried for^24 hours, and baked for a day or two preparatoiy to coloitring 
uiid glazing. The oven is a Iiole in the ground, and a heap of alternate lavcrs 
of toy s and “ ophis 'Ms mised 2 or 3 feet h i'gh. The whole is domed over with mud- 
plaster, and a hole is left down the centre for the appUcatien of tho fire. If 
damaged during oi-after baking, tho pieces of a toy are stuck together again with 
baked clay, powdered and miied with gum, and the toy is then coated with chalk 
and or water, TV'hen tins is diy, the pattern to represent the clothes, beard, 
&c,, is roughly traced, and cofours, ground and mixed with water or gum, are 
applied with a brush'of squiircTs or earners hair, or with a feather. The 
methods in Tvhich the varions colours are obtained have been described under glaz- 
ing- Dyes and colours bought in tho baMr are, however, moat commonly used. 

^ 51 ■ 61az6 nsedfpr toys*—When tho painting is complete glaze is applied 
over it, Wbera pottery is glazed, toys are glazed ip tlia same way as the pottery, 
but the most common glaze for toys is a mixture of about 4 chittuka of** gand» 
blroza (resin of Pinna longifalia) wilb 1 tola of mustard oil or some other oil. 
But chalk mixed^ ivitli oil or gum, or with oil and turpentine, is also used, ami 
oraasionally a “ hdneh” glaze is applied. The cheapest gkza is that composed 
of « ganda biroza’ and oil—each of which sell for about 4 annas per sdr—and 
• bonce it is the mOBt common. After re-baking the toys for tlie glaze, they are 
ready for sale, though furtlier decoration can be effected by sticking on bits of 
artiScial gold leaf (‘‘warq chiindi") to represent the trappings of horses, turbans. 


,52- Price of toys and profit* 'The price of the simpler toys depends 
on their size—3, 6 and b pies apiece being given for small, piedjum and targe 
figures, but the amount of elaboraliou in thoir ornamentation causes the price of 
the best toys to rise to 1 or 2 rupees npiece. -Tho makers sometimes sell toys 
to dealers for Re. 1 per cent. ^ 

■■ 

A mnn can make 25 to 30 large, and 40 to 50 small toys in n day, bis 
profit being t or ^ of their selling value. In Laltoie the pj-ofits are smd to bo 4 
anuas pet diem, but in other districts the avemge is higln»r, and is 6 or 8 anfias 
per diem, though as the work is only carried on from time to time to meet 
temporaty demmulB, as much as 12 or 13 annas are sometimes made per diem 
during the time spent m toy-makiug. The toy*trade at Lahore is probably a 
regular one,--a3 is indicated by the larger nuralmr of men employed, --and regu¬ 
larity of employment would account for the comparatively low rate of profit. 

53- Trade in toys —Judging from tho figures given in a few district 
reports the expenditure on toys is fairly considerable. Tims in JuUundur toys 
to the value of Es. 600 are locally made and sold in the year, and Rg. 200 worth 
are im|>orfcd from Lahore and Delhi; in Rawalpindi 6,000 toys, valued at Us. 350 
wore made last year, and in Ludhidua Us. 100 worth Tvoro sold ;■ Laliora with its 
largp number of workmen probably exports toys toother districts (no information 
IS given on this point m the report); but as the industry is epasmodically carried 
on to meet temporary local demands there is no export from other districts. No 
trade with places outside the Punjab is reported. 


54. Character of toys made and condition of the iEdnstrv.-Tb 
toys made are extremely rough; it is with dlfiiculty that one perceives wha 
each IS meant to i-eprescnt, and both form and colour are veiy inartistic • a fm 
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figures shown in PUte IV, Efforts are l^tng inn^e in Amritsar Lo educate 
the taste of tlio publio by the distribiition of good plaster casts, but an invita¬ 
tion to toy-makers to attend the Sonual School mot with tio response, Tho 
toy‘makers said tliey would come if assui'od of larger profits than at present, 
ami luid no doubt correctly gunged the popular taste for cheap and gaudy arti- 
cloa in preferehca to those which exhibit greater artistic beauty at a higher price, 
Europeans-have not influenced tho fashion in toys, except by furnishiog 
models for tho grote 5 i|no figures tliat abound of Siihibs and MetnsfiLibs, 
Boidiera, policemen, and tlie like, and the terra-cotta figures made at Ambala by 
an old uinn named Hnsaiiii ai-o copies, made in moulds, of English models boiiglifc 
in the bazar, but he makes very few of them, and dei>Gada chiefly on his work as 
a potter, for he has no market for liis goods, A notablo use to which the skill of a 
toy-maker in Delhi has been turned is in making terra-COttn models of suakes, 
copied from tho plates in " Th:inatophidfa ”and other b#oks which are beautifnJly 
made and coloui-ed. The present stylo of toy is characteHslically Indian and must 
remain unchanged till the “ samindar” and other buyers of toys have acquired 
some of the rudiments of artistic taste. Tjndcr the conditions in which'the indus¬ 
try is carried on it is unlikely to increase in extent, but, on the other hand, tho 
import of chenp German and other Eqropean toys of, wood and tin is said to b© 
making its ioflucnce felt, and the native industry, email as it is at present, appears 
to have n still more restricted fultire before it. 


' III.— Glass, 

55- Glass nianiifactare-—Tho manufacture of glass In the Punjab ie 
divided iu two branches, the manufacture of gla^ bangles cailed •*ehnris,” 
and the manufacture of bottles, chimneys and other articlos. Nearly all the 
glass-ivbrkers in theProviuce are " chfirigars," and they are found in 17 ^stricts. 

56- Glass ased. whence obtained or bow made —The glass of 
which " churls " are made is called " kanch," but its composition varies, because 
the materials out of which it can brf made, and which C 5 an' be locally obtained, 
are various* Glass-workers in Ambala, Sialkot, Amritsar and Lahore prefer to 
imimrt their “ Hnch,” apd can gat it from Delhi, Agra or Mainpuri at Es. 2 or 
or ‘.T-S per maund. In Hissiir also “ kiinch ” is not made, but old glass, “ kaucli ” 
and broken " chilris " are bought up at Re. 1 per maund and re*melted'for use. 

' The commonest way of making ** kanch" is that of'mixing together equal parte 
of i>owdered sandstone and sajji" (carbonate of soda, usual price Rs. 3 to A 
per maund) ajid melting them together* This is tho method followed in Lahore, 

J Ueliim and. Piiui]>ab (for “.cluiria ”) and also in Mooltan and Dera Ghdzi Khan, 
■which both got their stone from. Sakhi Sarwar: it coats Rs. 2 per maund iii 
IklooltaD. llvit Jhelum, like Lahore, is taking to importation from Delhi; for 
tliough botli sandstone and “ aajji" are obtnined locally, it is found that the largo 
amount of firewood acquired for tlio nianufacturo renders the local *'kiiaQli’* 
more costly than theinqJorted. In Gurgibn" roh” is raixe<l with saltpetre and 
heated for one night over a slow fire, after whioh it is subjected to fiorcb heat . 
for a day. 

Itohtuk “ chilrigara ” use an nlkalino eai*th found near Wazirpur and BabK ' 
in Gurgtion, and which costs them nothing hut cariioge, “ Kiaich " is made 
from this by simply mixing it with water and heating it. 

In a maund of tho kanch" used in Iloahiiirpur there are the following 
materials: 3 eors of "sajji" aro pounded with 2 sers of quarti: and mixed 
with water. Tins Tnixturo is toilde into balls (pinn^s) which are boated to a 
red heat and then cooled and pounded, 1} sere borax, airs saltpetre, and 
s^r'“ kallar" is mixed to tho powder thus obtained, and the whole is put into 
tho fuiTiace in an earthen vessel, and after 3 days’ heating it forms “ kanch.” 
Borax cost Rs. 5 per maund, and saltpetre Rs. S per maund. 

The Kdngra ** kitnch ”—which, like that of IToshiilrpur, is used for pottles, 
Ac., besides *' chfitia is made from a mixture of lac, charcoal and ” sajji,” and 
in Peshdwar tlie glass, also used for bottles, &c., is made from European gloss, 
tin, copper, zinc, sajji *’ and lead. 

The finer kind of glass used at Pfinipat is made, as described in ** Punjab 
Manufactures," II., 237, of red sandstone, ** sajji ’* and saltpetre, •' 
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57- Fnrnacfi used for glass-work*— Tlie method of working kinch '* 
ond the description of furnace and tools used is nniformt The furuaco 
(bm Plato V) is pakka " and huilt partially'underground. It lias a dome above 
the ground level which is pierced by 4 -or 5 openings. Inside each opening a 
bracket or ledge of earth is Innlt against the wall to serve as a rest for Hio 
crucible (ban!) in which the ** kauch is melted for use. Scbocii walls run out 
from the dome, so as to form a separate compartment before each opening, and 
each compartment is used b}' one workman. Before the spot where the work¬ 
man sits, a stone slab, called patri,” is bxed in the ground, and in front of this 
again there is a sink. As great heat is required, the fui'ance is always fed with 
wood—kikar and fartash being preferred, and costing about Re. 1 for mauuds. 

58- Instruments need in glass-work-—Tlie instruments used 
in glass-work are descr^l>ed in Punjab Manufactures,” and are represented 
in Plate V. They are— 

1. " Ankri ” or ^^kuii^dL”—An iron rod about a foot longj wUU a tnn'o or 

kook at tbe end^ 


2, ** Siakli" or sallikb."—A kog pointed iron rod. 

3, A natTOVT iron bur-(not n jjpoon), 

4. ^^ Trakla/^ Tarkla or ^^Tirkla.”—^An irou roil wliJck bag a tbiek Mtt 

nnd tnpPT^ off to a point- CaUed pbalsk i£ fitted ^itb a hniidlo, 

5. Knlbut/* a COHO of clay filed on fho end of nn iron rod* The wliola 

Instrament Is caUed ^^salondlii,^ sarkaadi?* or *" sarbanJii^' and tbo 
clfij conaia known as '' kalbiit. 

An iron spoon {“ khai-cha” or ** kharclif”), tongs and bellows are also necessary 
articles in a glues worker’s outdli, as well as the “nail" or blowpipe, and 
“thappas” or stamps are sometimes kept for the purposes of impressing 
patterns on chdris ” as afterwards described. 


59. Metliod of making “ clinria.’'—To make “chilris/’ the furnace 
is boated and a crucible filled with powdered “ kiluch ” is placed on the ledge 
inside. When the workman—by testing with au iron rod—finds that the 
a ** kunch ” has melted into a thick viscous liquid, he takes up enough to form 
add “ chiiri” on the hook of his " ankri.'* The ** kharcha ” is used, ifjnecessary, to 
powdei^d " kdnch " to the crucible in place of tliat just extracted. The ** ankri ” 
is held in the right hand, and the “kancli ” upon it is wound round the ” sfnkh " 
which the workman liolda in his left hand. A thick'ring is thus formed, which 
is slightly cooled and detached by resting the “Bhikh”on the-" patri” and 
fitrikiug it gently with the “ mala.” The ring is then put on to the end 
of the “tnklH," which is put to the fuimace tliroi^Ii the opening before the work¬ 
man, and as the ring ie heated it is twirled round and round on the point of tho 
takla,” BO that it becomes thiunor and larger, IVTipn the ring has opened 
out sufficiently, it is transferred to the " kalbilt ” which is rested upon the 
''patri” and spun round. The ** tahla ” is used lo adjust the ” chilrf ” upon 
.thecobc, and when the hot ring has reached the required aixo it is slipped 
off the kalblit ” into the sink of water, 

60- ATctllbd of Colotijlg '‘kancll. ”—Clulris are sold either plain or 
ornamented, and plain "churis” are made of various colors. The colour ia 
obtained by using colored "i(»iich”or by coloring "cUilris” of white "kanch " 
after manufacture. The imported “kfinch ” wbHch is sold can be bad of all 
colours, though g[^n, yelW uud'white aro preferred. AVheu “ kiidcli ” is 
locally prepared, it is colored by adding lead and '* qalai ” to the materials used, 
with copper filings for green and " atijuni ” for purple. The amount added to 
one maund, while “ kiiucb,” for each colbris as follows;— 


For " Aamfim" (sky blue) 
„ "Uda" {parplo) 

„ '• Zard ” (yellow) 

„ ** Sabz ” [green) 


. 1 . lb c1uU£ks copper 
1& „ "anjAai." 

8 &era lead, 2^ sera tio And. 
12 chlttakB quart]!, 

... ^ Bar copper, 21 sers tin and 

8 Burs lead. 

... I copper, | B^r iron filinga 
Sad4sBrs black " kaneb. " 
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61. OrnameBtation of “ clmris" by cborigars Cfaiirf. 

gara " as a nila. aimply make pjain " cliuria,” but they also practise one method 
o£ ornameutatioQ, wbioli is thus described in tbo Sislkot report" The riros ot 
** chiiris " nie orDaroenfed by beating them and melting fine roda o! glass and 
applying them. These rods are made taking some melted "kdncli ’* on tj^e 
hook of the “aiLb'J,” and drawing it like wire. They are made abont 3 
long and about of an inehlhick, of different colours: sometimue black and red 
or black and white “ kaneb ” ai'O dniwn together and twisted eo that when it is 
laid on the rims of tho“ cluiris ” it pves them a dotted appearance, black and 
red, or block nnd white dots alternating. These rods are c^led “ sar,” and this 
kind of ornamentation Is done at the furnace by the woikmeo." 

62. Cost of manafadure of '‘chum,” profit and wages. 

—A workman can make an avernge of ‘WO large or 600 email ‘"'chiiria " in a day, 
tkoiigh if he be expert ho may m<tke as many ns 1,000 large and 1,500 Bninll ones. 
Twenty adrjj of " knimh ” give fi'om 4,000 to 5,000 " clidi-is *’ and require about 2 
maiinds of fuel, ami though with the different methods of making " kaneh ” 
the cost of manafacture varies, it is on nn average from 4 to 8 annas per 1,000 
“chtiris.*’ The wholesale price realised by the “chtirxgTirs” is from 8 to 12 annas 
per 1,000 and a workman’s proBt may thus be reckoned as 2 annas per diem or 
more, in proportion as he is more skilful. 'I’ho district reports give estimate 
at from 2 annas to 8 annas per diem- 

In factories in largo towns, .master workmen employ ionmeyraen, but 
only two reports give particulara of tbo avenige wages.” In Mooltnn, where the 
master’s proSts arc estimated at from 5 to 12 niinns per diem it is said that 
}ouraeymon get 2 to 4 simas per 100 “ clulrig,*’ but as the daily average outtnrn 
there ia stated to be from 400 to 600 per man, this would amount to a 
wage of from 8 annas to lie. 1-S per diem and as the price of " chiU-fe “ is only 6 to 
8 annas per 1,000 this must be a misbike. The Siiilkot report—a very careful one 

_states that .a hired workman is providod with n liouse, materials and tools, and 

gets 4 of the value of the " chiiris ” lie makes, so that a good awknian if he 
makes 1,000 to 1.500 " cbilris " selling at 9 annas, can earn 3 annas per day. 

63. Rumhers of churigars” and places where the in- 

dnstry is carried on—The nccompimying table gives particulars, accord¬ 
ing to the district reports, of the number of "clulrigars” and the local dies in 
which the industry ia carriwl on 
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The fitatietica givon are incomplGte, hat they show that the number of 
persoDs employed in “cLdri^' making is very limited^ and probably not more 
than 700 or 800* 

64. FftOtqyiftS-—Except in Rohtak, where two factories apparently 
e&pToj 15 h[iiide apiecot there are no factories e(ploying more than 10 hands. 
But co-operation is the rule in the industiy. The fuel used in the furnace ia 
wood, and a large amount is required, wbde it takes no more to melt the 
” k^uch ” for several working together than for one man. Hence the industry 
exists only in towns and large villAges, the average number working at one 
furnace, being 5., who are either partners or workmen paid by the furnace-owner. 
The furnace, as described above, ia built with several openings to accommodate 
several workers at one time, and if a man works by himself without help, be 
does so in a very rough way, using a grain parcher’s oven instead of a regular 
furnace. 

65. Employment of women and cliildren —Women and children 
are never employed in glass manufacture in any capacity wliatever. But women 
are often connected with the distrihution of the manufactured goods, for they 
frequently buy theib to retail in the "zimanns.” 

66. Betail aellers and price of ''chniiB*'*—“ Churigars ’* sell their 
plain “ chiins’* to retail dealers—chiefly ^‘Maniars” or ^‘Baugidrs" who oma.- 
ment them and take them into tlio villages for sale. The " Slanidr " gives 8 to 
10 annas per 1,000 for plain ‘'Churfs,’* and spends 12 to 15 anna.s in ornamenting 
them. He then sells them by ** jora ” or set of 30, or by the hundred or 
dozen. Sets, if plmn, cost 2 or 3 pics, and 1 or 2 annas if decorated, but the 
price, of course, varies with the quality of the goods; plain joriis " some¬ 
times sell for 2 annas and decorated " joras ” at 4 or 5 annas, while if tho 
ornamentation is done very well, a p^ of " chdris ” may cost from *1 to 4 
annas. On the whole, the hawker's profit appears to be about 4 annas per 
rupee. 

67. Method of ornamenting “ churis”—‘•Churls” are usually 
ornamented by heating them over a charcoal fire and coating them with lac. 
'• Shingraf ” is used for red and charcoal for black, and the color is powdered 
over the lac and adheres to it. Sometimes sticks of the adhesive matter mixed 
with the colouring matter are made up, and applied to the “ clnlris ” after 
heating. “ Poth ” (beads) ” mins ” (scraps of coloured gloss) and tin foil may 
be stuck on after the lac and colour liavo been applied. 

A way of ornamenting “ churia,” which is sometimes followed, is to lay 
on a coat of sealing wax, and cover this ndth gold or silver foil—which is then 
brought out in relief by means of dies or “ thappas*’ of different designs. 

68- ” ChuriffarB ” castti &c.—“ Kdnch ” bangles are us^mlly known 

as •• cbdrts,” but in Mod tan and some other districts they are called •• vang,” 
The bangle-maker is always a Mussalman (Hindtls are mentioned in the XJmbdla 
report on1j\ and accordiug to the local name for bangles, he is called either 
“ chdrtgnr " or “ vaugrigar.” It appears that he occasionally ia not paid for 
" chiiris " supplied to a girl before marriage, but at the marriage gets about 1 
rupee 4 annas and a suit of clothes. This method of paymont seems to show 
that the “ cbilrigar” is looked on as a sort of " sepi,” but it is very uncommon. 
••-Manidrs” or “ Bangidrs " and"" Knehers” arc found as “chdri " makers, but 
the former are rather retailers of goods obt^jined from “ eburfgars.” When the 
demand is alack—as in Kdngra—the " churigar” is not able to live entirely by 
bis tfade and has to resort to agriculture or some other means of support. But 
in the Punjab plains tho demand is large and not likely to fall off; the only 
thing the “ chdrfgar ” has to fear is the competition of cheaper and better goods 
imported from Uie North-West Provinces, but as long as he has a good coo- 
nection with the ” Manidrs,” he is kept fully employed at his. trade. 

69, Customs relating to “ churia-”— ** Chiiris ” are worn both by 
Hindii and Muhammadan women. Among tho latter they a{;o always wofn 
by a bride on marriage. In tlie North-West Provinces all Hindiia—except 
"Sarsut Brahmans” and "Khatris”-*wej3jr "chiiris," and regard them as semi- 
sacred objects, for if one should accidentally brciik, its pieces must be collected 
and kissed three times, and every Hindvi woman wears “kench” banglec till her 
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husband’s death and she then breaks them with a brick or stone, and puts on 
gold or eilver bangles in their place—the wearing of bangles not of “ k£nch ” 
being tho mark either of a widow or of a prostitute. 

70. Conditions and piiftBpecta of "‘clifiri" industry—These 
customs are not so strictlj observed in tlio Punjab, but oven so the "cl!Gri’* 
is much woiTj, for it is a cheap and gaudy ornnntent, within the reach of, tho 
poorest and appreciated by the natives. It ia not, however, probable that 
the mannfactare will extend in the Punjab, unless large factoi-iea aro es- 
tabiislied where saving in cost can be combined with an increase of quality, fOT 

■ the North-West Provinces manufacturers ai-e able to undersell the local “chxtri* 
gars,” and supply a better class of goods, which are readily bought. Tho 
local makers cannot compete against the importers by reducing their prices 
as they have to contend also against a rise in the cost of nnmufacture. 
most TOmraonly used for making "kanch," has risen in price from 12 annas 
to 3 or 4 Rs. per maund, and wood is getting dearer then before, while tbe email- 
ness of the factories offer no facilities for tlio introduction of appliances to 
economiBe labour and expense. 

71. Trade in *‘ehtiris” —Tlie statistics given of the amount of 

and export for districts where “ cbUins ” are made are very imperfect; for districts 
where they are not made, no reference is made to ilny import Local demand, 
however, docs not depend simply on local'supply, for tbe fashion of wearing 
“chdris” is widespread and capable of being gi’fttified very cheaply, besides 
having some degree of religious or social meaning, and when we find that 
Eoht^ spends Rs. 18,000 annually on them, while about Rs. 5,000 per 
annum is spent in Mooltan and Ra. 4,000 in 0era GIiSrI Khan, it is certain 
that there must he a large Import* into districts where cluiris *’ are not 
made. But the reports make no mention of any import, and no idea can bo 
formed of the annual value of the chdris ” that are made^in and come into 
tlie Punjab. It is, however, clear that large quantities conie in from the North- 
West Provinces, especially from Meerut, and there b also a shmU import from the 
villages of Sanjuan and Bhimbnr in Jnmrau. whence **chiiris” to the annual 
value of Rs. 1,000 are imported into SiaTkot. 

Delhi, Lahore and Mooltan would appear to be the chief centres of inter- 
district trade, and there is also some exprt from Panipat. Kiingra sends 
“chdris” worth about Rs. 1,000 per annum into tho neighbouring Hill States. 

72. Manttfacture of glass articles other than “ charis.”— The 
manufacture of articles other than “churis" ia carried on in six districts only 
I’w Kama!, Ksingra, Lahore, Peslidwar, Hoehiiirpur and DcUii. Except iu Lahore 
it does not exist as separate from “ohdri” making, but in Lahore there are throe 
shops of chiumey-makers (chimney shz) employing six men. 

Iiooking-glaases are made iu Delhi, and the Shalipnr report mentions 
that they are rei>aired at Bhera. Looking-glasses are made as described in 
•' Punjab Manufactures,” but I am unable to give any statistics as to the trade. 

Tho " kiinch ” used for bottles, &c., tlio composition of which hag been. 
• already mentioned is either blown or moulded. Boltlea are blown inside a 
mould which gives them the correct shape, and the months of bottles and chim- 
novs are opened out, while the glass is hot, by the use of a pair of compasses. 
Moulds are used for glasses, cups, ” gar was, ” &o.. such as those made at Dasdja 
in Hoshidrpur. The articles usually made are glasses, dishes, phials for attar 
and scent, beads and pieces of colored gloss, and “chorpiiiMs” or shiahis. 
Tho “shishi” 13 popular toy, and consists of a glass tube terrainuting 
at each end in a bulb and enclosing « small quantity of wJiter. The tube is 
narrowed in the centre by a ring of thread and tho slow procession of air bubbles 
that ensues on reversing the tuba is the point and interest of tbo toy,” (Knrnal 
Gazetteer). “ Kum-kuma ” or silvered globes are made at Panipat and in Kiingra. 
• The method of fiilvqying the glass with a nuxtnro of lead, tin end mercury is 
described in “ Punjab Manufactures,” J1—238. These silvercd-gloljes are broken 
UP and the pieces are used as mirrors in " ilrsfs ” or Bpangles on cloth, but 
English glolms are now imported and are preferred to those rondo here. 
« rfuqt^a * bottoms are inade in KangTa for about 8 annas apiece. 


" 73- Prices and profit-—The prices of all articles vary patly m 
the di^erent districts^ but tbo.cheapest glass work is m^e in Peshawar; 
“ chorpams, for instance, sdl there for 5 annas per dozen, while they cost Re. I 
2 annas per dozen in Xdngm. TJhe profit on bottles, &Ci, is the samo as on 
« oMn's' and is not separate from it, as boftie-makers 'are all ** chnwgArs " as 
welb The profits of a “ chhnney-siiz ’* at liahoro are about 4 annaa per diem; 
two workmen can turn ont ^ or 2^ dozen cliimneya is one day, and a dozen 
chimneys cost about Re. 1-13 amms to make, and sell for Rs. S. 

The best glass in theproYince is made at Panipat; the glass there is of 
very good quality, and sells for.Ha. 10 per raaund. Tlie factory employs only 
one skilled workman, who is paid 12 annaa per mannd of glass made, and is 
assisted by 3 or 4 men at 3 annas per day. 100 maunds of gl^ can made in 25 
days for Bs. 8^4, (the moat important item in the cost being Rs. 500 for 2,0W 
maundsof 'wood), and aella for Rs, 1,000, but as the work is at a standstill 
during the 4 months of the rains, the^iverage profit of the glassmakcr ia reckoned 
at RsflOO per mensom, while tlio skilled workman gets an average daring 
the^yenr of Rs, 50 per mensem. 

_XrRdC in RlaSS"Wa-rfl ~ details of import and export 

are given in the reports, ® The Jullu ndur report is the only one that gives a com¬ 
plete estimate, and from tliat it appears that Jallondijr annually imports from 
Delhi bottles worth Rs- 1,860, chimneys worth Rs. 1,708, looking-glass, and 
pauca worth Rs. 1,881, and misceUanooua articles worth Rs, 1,512, while from 
Lahore it imports Ks. COO worth, of which Rs, 100 worth are buttons. Lahore 
last year imported Rs. 16,230 worth of glaa'i; the place whence imported is not 
stated and the total import ia eaul to have been used locally, bat tlie glass waa 
probably European, and a great portion of it must have been distributed over tlie 
province. The import into Delhi is perhaps greater than that into Lahore, for 
the figures for JuUnndur would seem to. show that Delhi ia the chief centre of 
the glaes trade, but no import or e.xport is mentioned in the report. 

75- Prospects of Fniyab Glass Manufactures— 

rough articles are good enough to suit the purposes forwliicli the nahves require 
them, large and small bottles will bo in demand till European goods become cheaper, 
but the articles made here are not of a character to compete with imported goods. 
The manufacture of glass can only be effectively and economically cam^ on, on 
a Large and permanent scale, for the cost of fuel is one of the largest items of 
expense, and this enn bo reduced only by the erection of proper ^nacca. The 
small scale on which the indoatry exists in the Punjab, and the import of good 
and cheap ware, render any advance in the character or extent of the local 
industry unlikely, and unless vitality vs imported to ithy the foundation of large 
works (of which there ia no prospect) glass-making will continue to exist as one 
of the unimportant industries of the province, for as Jong as there is a demand 
for such peculiarly native articles as the ‘Vcliiiri and the ’* chorpuni ” there ig 
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